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‘ DESIGN IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


5—THE ANTECEDENTS OF MODERN ORNAMENT 


By John F. Harbeson 


ce 

Ir IS AN article of faith that to design entails the 
possession of the creative faculty, which may be taken 
for granted with the proviso that the creative faculty 
is concerned rather with the association of elements 
common to all than with invention pure and simple. 

“To be more explicit, the human imagination 1s 
limited to personal and acquired experience. At no 
period has any form been created that is not trace- 
able to some process of production, or natural sug- 
pera 

“The term originality is indeed generally misunder- 
stood, and for the reasons already advanced it is im- 
possible to be original. The real interest in artistic 
production of any kind is the expression of personality, 
in other words, the individual point of view of the 
artist; which is more or less interesting as it is more or 
less personal in idea and expression. 

“In the training of the designer it is essential that 
the imagination be carefully cultivated and trained to 
accept suggestion from any possiblé source.” 

Amor F Env, in Design and Tradition. 


Those who have theorized about “modern” design 

S 
have emphasized the desirability of discarding all “‘use- 
less” members**—mouldings, cornices, trims, and, of 





**I¢ is well to remember that teachers of art have always had much 
this theory, and have indicated that it is the ability with which 
things are left out that is_a mark of the greater talent. “Orna- 
ment is good only insofar as it is an indispensable part of some- 
thing, helping its effect without hurt to its use. It is begotten 
of use by the consideration of beauty. The test of ornament is 
its fitness. It must occupy a space, fulfill a purpose, be adapted 
to the material in which and the process by which it is executed. 
‘Style’ as distinguished from ‘the Styles” comes of an artist's 
intelligent and sympathetic treatment of his material, and of 
his personality and strength.’ Lewis F. Day, Encyclopedia 

Britannica. 


From “L?Art International d’Aujourd’hui” 


course, ““ornament”’—for architecture, both inside and 
out, and also for furniture, and furnishings, on the 
principle that “Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of 
ornament, but is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most.”’* 

But from the days of the cave dwellers of Altamira 
the natural desire of mankind for attempts at beautiful 
form, even if “useless” from any standpoint but that 
of composition, can not be denied by any such pro- 
hibition, and designers who are clever in composing 
ornamental forms, who are apt in the “exploration, 
experiment and consideration of possibilities in the 
great reservoir of ideas,” have seen in the new move- 
ment only new opportunities and an incentive for 
roaming further afield for “inspiration”—that fillip 
to the imagination which is the basis for what is known 
as originality. 

In early times such inspiration was not detailed or 
definite and until comparatively recent times there 
were no photographs with enlarged views of interest- 
ing corners, no measured drawings with full sized 
profiles. ‘There were vivid mental impressions—a few 


sketches in the designer’s notebook. Consequently 


there was no standardizing of style—each example 
was really different from the examples which in- 
spired it. 

As means of recording ideas became perfected, first 
by steel plate engravings from measured drawings, in 
such work as Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens 
and Letarouilly’s Edifices de Rome Moderne, to men- 
tion but two, and the process of photography became 
expert and inexpensive, there was a stronger and 
stronger tendency, on the part of the unimaginative, 





*Thompson, the Seasons. 


WOODCUT TECHNIQUE IN SCULPTURE RELIEF 


This work by Robert Garrison, part of a frieze for a bank portraying the arts of peace—navigation, husbandry, ete.— 
shows ideas borrowed from typical woodcut technique, and successfully, from a decorative viewpoint. Everything 


is today being used as a “document” for decorative forms. 
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k”—Carl Einstein Guillaume and Munro—Primitive Negro Sculpture 


AN AFRICAN FETISH FIGURE AND A CEREMONIAL MASK FROM THE SUDAN 


From “Negerplasti 


This sculpture in wood (left) illustrates very well the several characteristics of negro sculpture—the distortion of 

natural forms to achieve effects in design, and the repetition of lines or motives. Note here the repetition of the ob- 

tuse angle, much the shape of an Australian boomerang—down the face and out to the chin, down the neck and out °. 

on the breasts, down the upper arm and out on the lower arm, down the lower part of the torso and out on the 

thigh, down the lower leg and out on the instep, each time at the same angle, recalling the imsistent recurrence of 
the beat of a tom-tom. 


Though the details of the mask (right) are not as well executed as those of the mask from the lvory Coast, the design 
is equally good, the silhouette just as interesting. In this mask “the vertical rod and flat, sharp-edged plane are the domi- 
nant themes, stated most decisively in the row of upright horns and in the long, thin, rigid nose. In all parts of the 
small standing figure this theme is made to recur, so that a straight-up movement continues without material interrup- 
tion as a persistent rhythm from bottom to top. The conical breasts, reversing the small depressions of the_eyes, are 
minor contrasting punctuations and so are the horizontal mouth and forehead grooves, which parallel the line of 
the tops of the horns. Within these stiff right angles, to melt somewhat their geometrical hardness and provide a 
jurther contrasting undercurrent, straight lines are softened a little into curves in the standing figure’s head, its 
body, the forehead below and the drooping rads outside the face, which parallel the nose to form a series like the 
horns. But as a whole the design towers up in menacing rigidity, an- insistent rhythm of unyielding columns.” 


to rest too much on definite precedent, a different a decline of appreciation of the crafts on the part of 
thing from living tradition. In,this country we have the public. 

replicas of the Parthenon, of the Palace of the Legion .The newspapers may fairly be said to represent the 
of Honor, of the-buildings of Gabriel on the Place average taste of the populace, and in the period just 
de la Concorde, usually in cheaper materials and by _ before the war the highest praises. the newspapers felt 
clumsier craftsmen, for unfortunately the growth of they could give to a work of architecture was that it 
machinery has resulted in a decline of the crafts, and “was an exact copy” of the Pantheon, say, or some 
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other well known work of art in history, that was 
known to those who had had some acquaintanceship 
with the arts. (In most such cases the resemblance of 
the building to the ascribed source has been quite 
superficial. ) 

The men with real designing ability have used the 
greater and greater stores of knowledge, and the 
greater accuracy of the records of past works as a 
larger opportunity for that “exploration of the pos- 
sibilities in arches, vaults, domes and the like”— in all 
the elements of architecture—“as a chemist or a 
mathematician explores,”’* the method by which great 
works are produced. 

Of course there have always been those to rebel at 
quiet and slow processes, who have attempted what 
they believe to be original work, who chafe at the “‘ex- 
ploration, experiment, consideration of possibilities,” 
and wish by a single master stroke to achieve some- 
thing new. But when time has passed to allow of 
some perspective, we find these so-called original styles 
to be very much inspired by work of the past, as is all 
work, but by examples of work little known pre- 
viously, or at any rate little appreciated, these being 
used, of course, with a new feeling as is inevitable in 
a new time. Some designers of this sort, because they 
go elsewhere for their roots—or perhaps rely on the 
storehouse of the brain and draw on impressions placed 
there years earlier of which the memory of the source 
has faded in the intervening time—do not realize, and 
do not acknowledge, the debt they owe to the past. 
But archeologists, trained in tracing the ancestry of 
the pediment, for instance, or the volute, would have 
no difficulty in placing the art of Louis Sullivan, or 
Frank Lloyd Wright, as the definite result of definite 
art forms of the past of which the influences could 
be very clearly shown. And meanwhile the putting 
of too high a value on originality, other than the ex- 
ploration, experiment, and consideration of possibilities 
above spoken of, is to “restrict natural growth from 
vital roots, in which true originality consists.” ** 





*W. R. Lethaby—“Design”—Encyclopedia Britannica. 





**Idem. 


MODERN SCULPTURE 
AN AMERICAN SAILOR 
This work of Oscar 


Jespers, cut in stone, is 
obviously influenced by 
the characteristics of 
primitive negro sculp- 
ture —the simplifica- 
tion of natural forms, 
the features being 
forced into convention- 
alized decorative lines 
and much detail 
omitted entirely. In 
spite of this there is a 
maritime flavor, cer- 
tainly in the hat, and 
the face is that_of a man belonging to the White race. 
From “L?Art International d’Aujourd’ hui”—Sculpture. 
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Primitive Negro Sculpture—Paul Guillaume and Thomas Munro 
AN IVORY COAST MASK—NEGRO SCULPTURE 


The composition and the execution of this piece of 
mediaeval art are so perfect that one does not notice for 
awhile the distortions and conventionalizations from the 
natural proportions of a human face—the extremely small 
mouth, absence of chin, height of forehead, etc. These 
distortions, however, permit of an architectonic quality, 
as of a cartouche, or other ornament. Especially effective 
is the repetition at smaller size in the crest of the face 
below, each line and projection repeated. “All through 
the movement angles are softened into curves, then 
stiffened again into angles and triangles. On the fore- 
head are three symmetrical groups of parallel curving 
ridges, which as. corrugated surfaces contrast with the 
smoothly curving planes below. As curves, they repeat in 
various positions the arches of the eyebrows and nostrils. 
Elsewhere are straight angular cuts and ridges, for contrast 
. Two different rhythms are thus in motion at once: 

a series of smooth but firm and decisive curves (ellipses 
and parts of ellipses) and a series of crisp staccato angles. 
They interlace, echo, and reverse each other, here one 
predominant, there another! .... All the multiplicity of 
movements is tamed and regulated, each fitted precisely 
into place and confined to its proper scope, so that the 

whole is a structure of almost frozen perfection,” 

International traffic, invention, and the spread of 
Western civilization have gone far to do away with 
national characteristics in ornament, which “becomes 
yearly more and more alike_all the world over.” We 
have mentioned the growth of printing, the invention 
and perfection of reproductive processes, by which 
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MAGNIFIED PLANT FORMS 
At either side seed pod, “Equisetum hiemale,’ magnified twelve times. In the center “Hosta Japanica,’ budding 
stalk, magnified four times. A source of inspiration made possible by the invention of microscopic photography. 
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EARLY CHINESE RITUAL JADES 
Images of deity Earth and deity Heaven. From the University Museum, Philadelphia. Much of the early Chi- 
nese work is geometrical in inspiration, and has the repeating rhythms that so mark the decoration of the modern 
school. The jade at the left is of this kind: most early Chinese art has much in common with modern forms. 
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From Rapin—“La Sculpture Decorative Moderne” 
TYPICAL GEOMETRICAL ORNAMENT FORMS 


Perhaps if one were asked to choose which forms were most identified with the term “modern dec- 


oration,” the geometrical forms would be unanimously accepted as such. 
arts have 


Although many primitive 
used such angular forms as are here shown, they have seldom been used in a sophisticated 


way. The chevron is thus a form that typifies the modern spirit in decoration. 
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STALK AND BUDS OF SALVIA 


Another plant form, magnified five times, from “La 
Plante.’ From such forms has come much of the inspira- 
tion of modern metal-work and other ornamental design. 


examples of any art are brought within reach of the 
modern designer. 

Each addition to the treasures in Museums, each 
new work of archeological exploration, has had its 
effect on art and architecture, has added new material 
in the reservoir from which inspiration for ornament 
is drawn. The real interest of archzologists in the 
antiquities of Greece in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, of which the works of Stuart and 
Revett are a well known example, and the theft of 
the Elgin marbles a consequence, resulted finally in 
the Greek revival of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The art spoils which Napoleon demanded of 
every conquered foe, and which form such a large 
part of the Louvre collections, have served as inspira- 
tion for generations of designers. 

Books of travel, and the work of archzologists led 
to a revival of interest in exotic arts—the Japanese 
print, Chinese paintings and porcelains, and more 
primitive objects from excavations in Egypt, Chaldea, 
Crete, and Central America. These paved the way 
for a popular reception of another discovery of recent 
times—primitive negro sculpture of the sixteenth and 
later centuries. “Primitive arts often possess a vig- 
orous inventiveness and sensitive power lacking in 
sophisticated art.” At first these idols and fetishes— 
this was religious art, as was most art of the medizval 
period—were gathered only as sources for ethnological 
study. But “‘expressionists,;” those contemporary 
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painters who have gone beyond the “impressionists,” 
found something in negro sculpture that was in sym- 
pathy with their ideas of art. 

The impressionist, reacting from the realism whose 
aim was a conscientious and literal portrayal of the 
material world, attempted the presentation of a vivid 
impression of a subject under particular circumstances 
—‘as changing light and atmosphere are usually re- 
sponsible for the particularity of the impression, the 
representation of these promptly becomes more im- 
portant than the subject itself.”’* 

In contrast to this idea, the expressionist “aims to 
give neither literal facts about his subject, nor an im- 
pression momentarily created by it, but to express the 
immaterial qualities which are responsible for its 
material form.”** Painters who were trying to ex- 
press such ideas on canvas suddenly found that similar 
effects had been achieved with remarkable success in 
primitive African art. “Where they seemed to be 
misshapen, badly proportioned, they were really fash- 
ioned with consummate skill to achieve effects that 


*“When Art Meets Art,’—Leicester B. Holland, The General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle, October, 1929. 








** dem. 





From Art et Decoration 


FACTORY IN LORRAINE 


A source of much inspiration in modern design is the 

photograph, especially the photograph of machinery, or of 

novel effects of lighting, or novel points of view. The 

regular geometric pattern of the cross bracing in this pho- 

tograph is found in much modern design, especially of 
wall papers and textiles, but also in metal work. 
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From Art et Decoration 
GRILLE FOR THE ECOLE DES ARTS DECORATIFS, PARIS 


Design of Roger Expert, architect, executed by Raymond Subes. Here is a design much 

inspired by primitive or archaic Greek art. The decorative compositions representing Archi- 

tecture, Painting, Sculpture, and Decoration are an interesting combination of archaic and 
modernistic forms. 
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From the X1Xe Salon des Artistes Decorateurs—“Le Bibelot Moderne”—Art et Decoration 


“JAZZ,” BLOWN GLASS FIGURES BY LEON ZACK 


At one time glass making was a very limited process. 


Today commercial manufacture has so developed that enor- 


mous sheets of perfect plate glass and mirrors can be easily obtained, greatly affecting design, and the glass blower has 


become a virtuoso. 


Here are three figurines of an amusing character. 


But this sort of work influences design also— 


the simplified forms resulting from the process of glass blowing are imteresting, and are carried over into other 
processes for their decorative value. 


Europeans had not been able to see or appreciate” }— 
Europeans whose eyes were steeped in Greek standards 
of cultural beauty. “The persistent interest of paint- 
ers and sculptors in the negro form (of this period), 
the variety of ways they are using it for subjects quite 
remote from negro life, is some indication that it is 
being found significant on purely zsthetic grounds.” +7 

Quite different from any European standards, its 
influence on contemporary art movements is the result 
of effects of line, plane, mass, and, to a less extent, 
color. There is a stressing of rhythms, a repetition of 
a line, an angle or a mass like the repetition of the 
beats of a tom-tom. There is a simplification of 
forms—irrespective of nature; geometrical and con- 
ventionalized forms are substituted for human forms 
—a design “in which the natural object is to be util- 
ized rather than imitated.” ‘This is very clearly seen 
in such sculpture as that of Brancusi, but it has had a 
marked effect also on the ornamentation of plane 
surfaces. 

After all, this is very much like the processes of 
architectural design where we are accustomed to think 
in terms of conventional form, though art theorists 
have long written about the growth of the column 
from the tree, and of other forms from other natural 
sources, including the human figure. 

It is likely that none of these primitive objects 
was intended as “art” when it was done; this may be 
said of all primitive arts. But the designer of today 
has taken from this art another method of work—to 
build up a design from the dissociated parts of a 
natural object, especially making use of the repetition 
and recall of forms, and the contrasts of forms, much 
as is done in music. Probably the egg-and-dart was 
originated in much the same way. 

Other modern ornament is inspired by the “peasant 
art” of various countries. The Germans, Austrians, 





+Primitive African Sculpture, Guillaume and Munro. 
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and Poles have used these sources for much of the 
modern work—the designs from embroidery, laces, 
wood carving and painted furniture decoration. As 
much of this peasant work is geometrical in pattern, 
or conventionalized, it is easy to understand why it fits 
so well with the “modern” spirit. 

Other modern ornament is mechanistic—frankly 
geometrical, taking ideas from the rich patterns 
formed by modern machinery in motion. Looms, 
with numerous rows of countless bobbins, each one re- 
inforcing the lines of the one before it—a repetition 
of a motif that has the same force as the rhythms of 
negro sculpture, or the regular beat of modern jazz. 
Some modern moving picture films from Germany 
have shown nothing but just such pictures of moving 
machinery, taken now from below, looking up through 
moving parts, now from above, some of the pictures 
being close-ups, the whole fitted into some sort of plot 
or sequence so that there is a definite feeling, toward 
the end, of approaching a climax. 

Photographers have dramatized this sort of thing; 
smart magazines have published not only such photo- 
graphs of machinery, photographs of the paraphernalia 
of the stage (“the machinery of illusion”) but even 
arrangements of a few matches or cubes of sugar, 
which, by the choice of viewpoint and arrangement 
of lighting source, make exceedingly interesting com- 
positions of line and mass. 

Craftsmanship, as much as is still left, adds new 
forms, when the means of production have expanded. 
In glass blowing for instance, it is now possible to do 
many things that until recently were impossible. Rep- 
resentations of figures are attempted, and prove inter- 
esting because of their soft, rounded forms. ‘These 
in turn are used by designers in painting and in sculp- 
tural ornament, for this use of the human form fits 
into the modern pattern of conventionalizing all 
forms. 

The automobile, and other expensive machinery in 
popular demand, designed to appeal to the buying pub- 
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lic, has in turn created a taste for that type of design, 
which is reflected in other objects—furniture, silver- 
ware, and small appliances. 

Another source of new forms is the result of new 
optical instruments; under water lenses that show 
formerly unknown sea forms, shells, fish, and plant 
life, and the strong magnifying glasses with which 
photographs can be taken of animal forms, insects and 
insect life, and, most important in its effect on modern 
art, photographs of parts of vegetation, buds and stalks 
of plants that fit exactly into the modern ideas. These 
have been reproduced in several books, of which the 
best is, perhaps, La Plante, as it is called in the French 
edition. (Urformen der Kunst in the German.) 

All of these tendencies were gathered together, as 
we have said, at the 1925 Exposition of Decorative 
Arts in Paris, and examples of the work at that expo- 
sition have been published in great detail. Unfor- 
tunately much American work of today is copied from 
these books—the designers forgetting the large plain 
surfaces, which are omitted where possible from the 
plates in the books so as to save space—the ideas are 


From “La Férronerie Moderne”—3rd Series 
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FOR MAY, 1930 
used over and over again, without any original re- 
search or attempt at understanding the principles un- 
derlying the new work. ‘Those who used to copy 
whole plates, who sent a photostat of a page in a book 
to the modeller, still continue to do so, merely sub- 
stituting the plates from the new books for the plates 
from d’Espouy that used to be sent—this does not make 
modern art, nor should it be confused with the work 
of real designers, who, after a real study in propor- 
tion and scale (most easily made in the classic forms 
because they have been used so often as to have tried 
out countless variations, and arrived at a standard), 
use this sense of proportion in composing with the 
larger vocabulary of forms now at their command— 
this vocabulary made possible by travel, by printing 
and photography, by modern invention. 

But all of it is inspired—it builds on what has gone 
before, for we cannot escape our heritage. Art forms 
have always built on that which went before. Modern 
art is a sophisticated art. Even when it borrows from 
negro or other primitive arts the material is used in a 
sophisticated way, for this is a sophisticated age. 





HOTEL BALCONY RAILING BY EDGAR BRANDT 


Here are the vertical “columns? of negro sculpture, the channels which have become so much identified with modern 

decoration that they seem an expression peculiar to it, and an interesting recall of the flowing metal forms used for 

monograms at the time of the French Renaissance. Notice that the shape and size of the voids between the members 
is as carefully studied as in any Renaissance work, as is the relation of these voids to the solid members. 
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THE GEOMETRY OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 


10—DRAFTING-SCALE TACTICS 


By Ernest Irving Freese 


Epiror’s Nore:—This article, which is copyrighted, 1930, by the author, continues the series begun last August. 


THE FIVE ORDERS of architecture are based on 
some inherent and arbitrary system of proportion 
invented by Vignola and Palladio or the other Renais- 
sance architects, and persistently perpetuated by the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. In the Vignolan and Palladian 
systems either the column diameter or the radius is di- 
vided into a certain number of equal parts. In another 
Renaissance system the entire height of the entab- 
lature is so divided. In each system the “part” be- 
comes the unit by means of which the proportions, 
but not the dimensions, of the order are expressed. 
The units of these two or 


ae »” 
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thing like Figure 90, Diagram It has plenty 
of proportions—but no actual scale. Well, establish 
its scale, and your work is finished! I shall assume 
that this particular order is to total, say, a height of 
23’ 8”. The height H, of the entablature, then be- 
comes one-fifth of this or 4’ 8-4/5". But, regardless 
of Vignola, Palladio, the Renaissance and the Beaux 
Arts, no architect in his right mind would put such a 
dimension on a working drawing if it could be 
avoided. He'd call it 4’ 9’. Or, if there were a 
steel beam in the way that had to be “covered up,” or 
an arched window-head 
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equal P, also by transfer- 
ence with a paper strip. 
Project YQ parallel with 
XB. Then GQ equals 
the required projection, 
P, in feet and inches. 
Similarly, all other “pro- 
portions” can be con- 
verted to feet and inches 
by scaling the projected 
intercepts along the line 
AB. 

The above geometric 
principle, which is merely 
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—_ vs another practical applica- 
“Tay ; tion of the properties of 

U - similar triangles, can be 

"VA put to work in many other 


ways: one of which is 
illustrated in Figure 91. 
This plan happened to be 
a clipping from a maga- 
zine, brought into the 
office by a_ prospective 
client. It was “just what 
she wanted.” But there 
was not a dimension on it 
and, because of arbitrary 
reduction to fit a certain 
space on the magazine 
page, the reproduction had 
no scale, or, rather, no 
definite scale by means of 
which its original dimen- 
sions could be discovered. 
} But the client’s lot was 
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intersect or cross these latter lines as shown. ‘Then, 
at the same scale as the vertical measurements were 
obtained, read off the required horizontal ones also. 
The thus-scaled distance GQ is the cornice projection 
P, but in feet and inches. So, by the same token, JK 
is the column cap projection; LM is the radius of the 
column; and MN is the projection of the base. Now 
go ahead and full-size it, or detail it at any scale you 
choose, and forget all that machinery of “modules 
and parts.” 

The above operation can be done directly on the 
plate itself, in faint pencil lines so as to be easily erasable 
to make way for some other “interpretation,” or you 
can place a piece of thin tracing paper over the plate 
and operate on that. Or, as at Diagram “2,” on a 
separate piece of paper you can construct a simple con- 
version scale like this: On a paper strip, transfer H 
from the plate to the scale, as shown. Draw XB in 


any direction, preferably vertical though not necessarily 
so. Then establish the slope of 4B in the same 
manner as it would have been established on the plate 
itself, that is, by making the slant distance 4B measure 
the actual corresponding dimension of H that you are 
working to, but at amy convenient scale. 


Make GY 
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fifty feet wide. Allowing 

nine feet on one side for 

a driveway, and a clearance of four feet on the other 
side, a maximum width of 37’ 0” was determined 
upon for the plan. Accordingly, one of the regular 
drafting-scales was laid across the plan, between the 
limiting projected lines 4B and CD, in such a position 
as to read exactly 37’ 0” between said paralleling lines, 
as the Figure indicates. ‘The thus-fixed line, FE, was 
then drawn and the plan “squared” on the drafting- 
board to this scale line. Any vertical ML, then drawn 
between the projected parallels JK and GH, yielded 
the corresponding depth of the plan and, in the same 
manner, by scaling the horizontal and vertical inter- 
cepts between amy two parallels, every corresponding 
dimension of the proposed plan was immediately de- 
termined. The lines NP and QR, for instance, gave 
the width and depth of the living room when meas- 
ured to the same scale as FE. In some such manner 
as used in the foregoing two examples, any so-called 
“no-scale” drawing or reproduction’ can be quickly 
scaled by establishing, as has been variously shown, any 
one desired or controlling dimension of same. Obvi- 
ously, the same process is applicable to the enlarge- 
ment or reduction of drawings to any size desired. 
Now, before proceeding to other interesting, though 
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less familiar and possibly heretofore unheard of, uses 
of the drafting-scale that are herein, and in Part 11, 
to be portrayed, it will be well to tarry somewhat and 
first consider the apparently simple process of laying off 
scale measurement, as well as the equally simple and 
commonly-used “carpenteresque” method of bisecting 
straight lines. 

The graduation marks of the drafting-scale are per- 
pendicular to its direction. Conceive, then, each indi- 
vidual mark as being contained within an_ invisible 
plane of which the graduation mark, prolonged some- 
what in each direction, would be the plan. Such 
planes will be perpendicular to the plane of the paper 
upon which the scale is placed. Then, in transferring 
a scale value to the paper, bring your line of vision 
and the axis of the transferring instrument—whether 
the instrument be a pencil or ove leg of the dividers— 
within this imaginary plane. Observe, however, that 
this does not mean that either your line of sight or 
the transferring instrument must, necessarily, be per- 
pendicular, but only that both should be centered 
within the imaginary perpendicular plane which con- 
tains the graduation mark in scrutiny. The ideal con- 
dition, at the moment of recording the mark, is, of 
course, that the instrument be practically perpendicular 
to the paper and that the line of sight be inclined back- 
ward from the perpendicular only to an extent that 
will make visible the exact registration of the instru- 
ment and the graduation mark. By forming the 
above simple conception of the imaginary planes within 
which all operations of the transfer should be made, 
and by making the transfer with the marker held 
snug to the scale’s edge, you will speedily acquire the 
habit of laying off scale measurement in the most exact 
manner possible, and no thought about the matter will 
thereafter be required. 

Always, in laying out scale working drawings, keep 
them “‘to scale” as closely as is possible. In no other 
way can you rest assured that they will “work out” 
on the job, and in no other way can you form a true 
idea of the relative size and disposition of the various 
parts. Moreover, a drawing made accurately to scale 
is an absolute check on any serious miscalculation that 
might otherwise be made in figured dimensioning. 

Architectural drafting-scales possess one peculiarity 
that is not found in any other type of measuring instru- 
ment; namely, that consecutive measurements or read- 
ings cannot be made therewith or therefrom, except 
in foot units, without shifting the instrument for each 
successive operation. To prevent cumulative errors 
in the laying off of consecutive distances, each succes- 
sive point should be located by measurement dating 
from the initial point of measurement rather than 
from the immediately preceding one. In other words, 
where a chain of odd measurements must be laid off, 
always add in the one to follow, so that each measure- 
ment becomes the total measurement to the point 
recorded. If the total distance exceeds the limit of 
the scale, establish a second datum point at the scale’s 
limit and begin again. For example, suppose the 
following consecutive but irregular measurements, 
totaling 55’ 0’’, must be accurately laid off at a scale 
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of, say, 4”’=1’ 0”, the limit of the scale being 48’ 0”: 

1M, S716. 3 aS Fee ee Ce 
a scratch-pad, perform the following calculations con- 
comitant with the laying-out process typified at reduced 
scale in Figure 92 :— 
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When, however, consecutive measurement takes the 
form of equal spacing, more direct, but no less precise, 
methods are available: all of which will be exemplified 
herein and in Part 11. 

At Diagram “1,” of Figure 93, I have recorded a 
method of linear bisection that antedates geometry and 
precedes the “rope doubling” method of the Egyptians. 
It is prehistoric. It was invented by the first human 
being who scratched a series of equally-spaced marks 
on a tree-branch and called it a measuring-stick. 
Millions of years later, a carpenter reaches for his two- 
foot rule: From each end of a two-by-four he marks 
off equal distances such that the central gap, 4B, re- 
maining, is less than the length of his rule. If exceed- 
ingly precise, he continues the cutting-down process by 
yet smaller but equal distances until the marks at 4 
and B can be encompassed in a single glance. Then, 
exercising the unerring judgment of eye that is his 
heritage, he adjusts his rule to this mid-gap in such a 
manner that the two infinitesimal distances, XY, appear 
equal, and so that these two distances, plus the inter- 
vening gap, just equal any definitely halvable measure 
on his thus-placed rule. And this measure, which 
happens to be the distance of 35” in the Diagram, 
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he mentally halves in the manner indicated, so locating 
point C. He has found the center of that two-by-four. 
He has “bisected” the distance between its ends. He 
has used the identical method invented by a calculating 
barbarian long before the world had cut its first wisdom 
tooth. And all the piled-up geometries of the inter- 
vening ages can not prove him wrong! 

I have designated the above universal and natural 
manner of bisection as “carpenteresque.” But it is 
just as assuredly draftsmanesque—probably more so. 
It remains the commonest and most-used method of 
the drafting-room, and will, no doubt, always remain 
so. It defies mathematics and laughs at geometry. 
Yet, with a very little practice, and by employing a 
finely-divided scale, it yields results so exact that exact 
methods cannot detect its inexactness. So there you 
are! The variation suggested at Diagram “2,” Fig- 
ure 93, requires no comment: it makes use of a “meas- 
uring-stick” graduated to fortieths of an inch instead 
of sixteenths. ‘The variation progressively shown at 
Diagrams “3,” “4,” and “5” utilizes the 4” draft- 
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FIGURE 93 


ing-scale unit to bisect the gap /K, thus reducing the 
distances that are estimated by eye (the distances X of 
Diagram “1”’) to less than half of 1/48th of an actual 
inch. In this depiction, as well as in the others of this. 
Figure, the scales are, of course, supposed to be in 
contact with the line to be bisected: they are shown 
apart therefrom for clarity. At Diagram “3,” let 
GH be the line to be divided into two equal parts, or 
merely such a distance without a line. Place the zero 
mark of the 1%” scale at either extreme point, say 
H. At the other extreme, note the nearest even 
number of units—that is, the unit designation nearest 
to G that can be divided by two and still yield a whole 
unit. It’s 16, in this case. Half of 16 is 8. So, make 
a mark at 8, which is point J, on the line. Then, as 
at Diagram “4,” move the scale so that 16 registers 
with G. Make another mark at 8, which is point K, 
on the line. Now, as at Diagram “5,” move the 
divided unit of the scale to the gap JK and bisect it 
“by eye” at L, in true “carpenteresque” manner as 
before recorded. Now check the result by any one 
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of the various geometric methods made plain in fore- 
going Parts of this geometry. If the results coincide— 
it may be an accident. Try again. Try several times. 
If the results continue to agree, you may be qualified to 
abandon the geometric regime in favor of direct bisec- 
tion “by eye.” If the results vary—stick to geometry 
until your eye and judgment become reliable. 

Of course, any line that scales, or that is laid out, to 
a whole number of inches, can be directly and accu- 
rately divided by two by laying off, from either end of 
the line, the same length of line at one-half the scale. 
If a distance, say AB, reads exactly 11’ 7” at 34” 
scale, lay off the same distance, either from A or B, at 


3” scale, and the original distance becomes bisected. 
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But if the distance to be thus divided reads to fractions 
of an inch, this method is no better than the “eye ball” 
methods of Figure 93, since there is no scale unit that 
is half the scale unit of any working scale and, at the 
same time, that is graduated to the same degree of 
fineness. Suppose, for instance, that the distance to 
be bisected reads 11’ 71%4” at 34” scale. The 34” 
scale unit contains 1%” graduations. But the 3@” 
scale unit usually does not. Hence, as intimated, in 
laying off the same distance with the reduced scale, the 
1%" must be estimated. A reversal of this process, 
however, always yields exact results; that is to say, any 
definitely-to-scale distance may always be doubled or 
tripled or quadrupled by laying off the same distance 
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at a similarly increased scale, provided such a scale is 
available. Also, the radius of any drawn circle, or 
semicircular arch, can readily and quickly be deter- 
mined by taking a diameter-reading at twice the desig- 
nated scale of the drawing. 

When working either at 34” scale or at 1%” scale, 
direct linear trisection can be precisely accomplished as 


illustrated by Diagrams “1” and “2” of Figure 94. 


The line AB is 6’ 614” long at 34” scale. Lay off 
this same distance, which is C, at 1%” scale. ‘Then 


AD, remaining, is exactly one-third of 4B. The 
other third-point can be gotten by laying off C from 
A toward B. But, you say, why not use the 4” 
scale for trisecting 34” scale lines? Answer: the 4” 
scale unit is not graduated to the fineness of the 34” 
scale unit—but the 14” scale unit is. In the same 
manner, as shown at Diagram “2,” a 114” scale dis- 
tance can be trisected with the 1” scale. Diagram 
“3” depicts but one of the many practical and expe- 
ditious applications of the above knowledge—which is 
simple enough, after your attention is directed to it! 
Let the tread 4B measure, say, 1134” at 114” scale. 
Lay off C, also 1134”, but at 1” scale. This imme- 
diately gives the third-point spacing for the balusters, 
as shown. But say you are laying out a detail similar 
to that at Diagram “3” full size. All right, I shall 
assume that you have fixed the tread 4B as the same 
distance of 1134”, but this time by foot-rule measure- 
ment. Now measure AB at 1%” scale. You read 
off exactly 7’ 10” at that scale. Make C equal 7’ 10” 
at 1” scale. Presto! !—the exact third-point spacings 
of the balusters—as before. 

When working either at 4” scale or at 4” scale, 
direct qguarter-point division can be accomplished by 
use of the 3/32” scale or the 3/16” scale, respectively, 
as made evident at Diagrams “4” and “5” of Figure 
94. This is based on the same principle of the linear 
proportionality of drafting-scales exemplified imme- 
diately above. Diagram “6” illustrates but a single 
common instance of quarter-point division—though it 
can be applied in numerous other cases in which a dis- 
tance must be divided into three parts such that the 
central part is twice as great as each end part. In the 
case at hand, make G equal EF, but at three-quarters 
the scale of the drawing. ‘Then the distance between 
the outlets is exactly twice the distance of each from 
the nearer wall—which is as it should be to result in 
the most equable distribution of light under the given 
conditions. 

The direct use of the drafting-scale as a spacing 
device is seldom, if ever, fully appreciated. But this 
usage is one of the greatest expedients imaginable. 
In this respect, as has been mentioned in Part 9, the 
possession of the full range of both the architectural 
and decimal scales, as contained in the two triangular 
instruments described and illustrated in the Part 
referred to, is an advantage that no modern draftsman 
can afford to overlook—as you shall presently see. 

The most direct, of the three direct methods of 
spacing or “dividing” herein to be made known, is 
chain-spacing. Only a very few of the almost un- 
limited number of 14” scale .chain-spacing values 
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available are submitted in the five diagrams of Figure 


95. It will, no doubt, come as a welcome surprise to 
most draftsmen that the every-day-occurring instances 
of spacing therein indicated can be done directly with 
the scale rather than by the less direct, but more 
general and time-honored, process of graphical sub- 
division. Figure 95 is of sufficient clarity and elo- 
quence to require but little explanatory discussion. 
The accuracy of this direct method of spacing is beyond 
question: the scale used as a spacer remains stationary 
during the entire extent of the spacing. No accumula- 
tion of error is possible. ‘The spacing-interval is an 
exact sub-multiple of the total distance encompassed. 
In some cases, true enough, the half-unit of the spac- 
ing-scale must be estimated, or interpolated “by eye”; 
this occurs when the scale noted as the spacer does 
not contain such chain-graduations. Observe, how- 
ever, that the bisecting interpolation always occurs 
between two close-together marks (never more than 
3/32” apart, and more often much less), and so can 
be accurately and quickly done. Furthermore, even if 
a slight error is here made, it is at once corrected, inso- 
far as the next succeeding point of distance is con- 
cerned, for, in all such cases, every second spacing 
“hits” full on the mark. Hence, as before noted, no 
accumulation of error is possible. Now, as a general 
instruction applicable to all forms of direct spacing, let 
your mental calculation of the particular spacing- 
interval in scrutiny, be in terms of the accented inter- 
vals of the scale. For example: you want to space 
off a series of 101%” stair treads on a 4” scale work- 
ing drawing. Figure 95, Diagram “1,” shows that 
this spacing-interval is equivalent to 7%” on the 3” 
scale. But do not think of this as 7 eighths, but as 
3% quarters. Because of the manner in which the 
higher graduations are accented by correspondingly 
longer marks, the eye can readily “jump” 31% quar- 
ters, whereas 7 eighths would have to be consciously 
counted. Practice in spacing will make this “trick” 
appreciated. Finally, never think of another scale 
equivalent as being another scale value, but only as the 
space equal to the drawing-scale value. In other 
words, in the case previously cited, don’t think of that 
7%”, on the 3” scale, as 74”, but as the 14” scale 
value of 1014”. In the same manner, think of 214 
sixteenths on the foot rule as being the 14” scale 
value of 744”. The upshot of the whole matter is 
this: when you use another scale as a spacer, it ceases 
to be a scale. Of course, as the spacing-table herein- 
after given shows, the scale with which the drawing 
is being made can often be used as the spacer also, but 
the reverse is more often the case. You may then 
wonder why a “chain-divided” architectural scale can 
not be used for all spacings required. Such scales are 
findable—if you enjoy extensive hunting. As their 
name implies, every foot-unit thereon is divided into 
inches—but, note this: it’s the feet, not the inches, 
that carry the continuous numbering. And there are 
twelve inches to the foot—not ten. In other words, 
such scales are chain-divided, all right, but not chain- 
numbered. So your wondering has borne good fruit: 


namely, a “chain-divided” scale of feet-and-inches 
y, 
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is the most confusing and useless drafting instrument 
that was ever “offered” for sale. ‘The same state- 
ment, however, as you will become aware of, is in no 
sense true of the chain-divided decimal scale, since here 
the numbering is in terms of the “links” of the chain 
—not in terms of every twelfth link. Now I can pro- 
ceed without further detour. 

Figure 95, Diagram “3,” calls particular attention 
to the little-known fact that the decimal scales of 30 
and 60 parts to the inch are directly available as 
spacers for floor and ceiling joists, studding and rafters, 
on the framing plans and elevations of timber-con- 
structed structures, as well as on the usual cross- 
sectional views of such buildings. I have repeatedly 
known draftsmen to construct, tediously and thought- 
lessly, paper-strip after paper-strip of “framing- 
spacing-scales” when the thing they sought was right 
before their eyes, on the decimal scale, waiting to be 
used—and they knew it not! No one had ever told 
them. So—I’m tellin? you! Now you know. 

Again, I doubt if any draftsman who here finds it 

, has before been aware of the facts that 10” treads 
can be directly spaced off the decimal scale, and that 
the more or less common story-height of 9’ 0” can be 
exactly and speedily divided into 15 stair risers, at any 
scale, by the direct application of the decimal scale 
thereto. Figure 96 calls attention to the latter curious 
parallel between the architectural scale of 44” to the 
foot and the decimal scale of 20 parts to the inch. It 
is a remarkable coincidence, and would scarcely be 
accidentally discovered. Here, again, by remembering 
the linear relationship of the various drafting-scales, 
even this outré but obviously unavoidable quotient in- 
volving a fifth of an inch, can be chain-spaced or laid 
off at any scale by use of the following equivalents: 
At 1%” scale, 7-1/5” ==3/40ths on the decimal scale. 
At 4” scz ale, 7 7-1/5”==3/20ths on the decimal scale. 
At 34” scale, 7-1/ ‘5’ —9/20ths on the decimal scale. 
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At 144” scale, 7-1/5’’=9/10ths on the decimal scale. 
At 3” scale, 7-1/5’’=18/10ths on the decimal scale. 
Full size, 7-1/5’—=72/10ths on the decimal scale. 
And 15 risers, at 7 1/5” each, total 9’ 0”. 

At Diagrams “2” and “5,” Figure 95, I have 
shown instances in which both the stair treads and the 
risers work out to available direct spacings. This, 
however, is more illustrative of the range of obtainable 
spacings than of actual conditions. Story heights are 
not often fixed by multiplying a predetermined definite 
height of riser by the number of risers desired—though 
there is no reason why this should mot be done if an 
ideally-proportioned stairway is worth considering. 
The fact that it is mot commonly done, probably 
accounts for the fact that stairway proportions are not 
commonly ideal. Howbeit: the story-height is almost 
invariably the predetermined factor: the riser-height 
being left to work out as it may. This usually results 
in the riser-height becoming an odd fractional dimen- 
sion that can neither be laid off with the scale nor 
with any other instrument to which the scale is related. 
This is owe case occurring in architectural drafting in 
which a dimension must necessarily be an aliquot part 
of the story-height rather than a recognizable interval 
on a “white man’s rule.” Here are encountered such 
queer-looking figures as 7-1/17", 6-6/19”, or 
5-5/7”, as you will see if you set down a story-height 
of 10’ 0” and divide it, respectively, by 14, 17, or 
19, any one of which divisors might be, and often zs, 
the number of stair risers making up that particular 
story-height. Certainly, such values can not be directly 
spaced with the scale. But they cam be determined 
directly, accurately and quickly, from the laid-off 
spacing of the treads. Refer to Diagram “5” of Fig- 
ure 95, The steps there shown have a tread of 1114” 
and a riser of 634”. But suppose we disregard the 
height of the riser, whatever it may be, and lay out 
the steps from no other data except the width of the 

tread and the number of 
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risers. In the case shown, 
the tread-width is 1114” 
and the required number 
of risers is assumed as 9. 
Space off, directly as 
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tread on the floor, since 
there is always one less 
tread than there are risers. 
Project K to the upper 
level at F. Connect FB. 
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only the treads but, perforce, the risers! So that’s 
that. And in Part 11 you will discover another speedy 
method of laying out stairs where the conditions are 
such that neither the treads nor the risers can be spaced 
by any of the direct methods in this Part being 
exemplified. 

Now then, if “chain-spacing” will not yield the 
value you require, then the ratchet method may pro- 
duce it, for, by this method, another almost unlimited 
range of values becomes directly available. Figure 
97 illustrates the general method, applicable with any 
“open-divided” or architectural scale. Point K_ is 
datum. Say eleven-inch spacing is required, as at 
Diagram “1.” Eleven inches from one foot-unit 
leaves 1”. And 1” will exactly space out the divided 
foot unit: It is an aliquot part of 12. Wherefore, 
11” can be ratchet-spaced, but 7” or 5” can not. 
But 11” is the spacing you desire. All right: here 
goes. Place the 11” mark at K. Mark zero, 11” 
from K. Subtract another inch from the divided unit 
by moving the 10” mark to K. Then mark 1, which 
is 11” from the last mark 


’ 
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latter, can not develop any errors of accumulation. 
By remembering that all the scales shown in the Dia- 
gram are, in reality, but the ome scale that is being 
used, and that this one scale is, in reality, always snug 
to the line, the “ratchet” machinery can easily be “put 
back together again” from the taken-apart pieces 
arrayed in Figure 97. Another variation is shown at 
Diagram “2,” which is just the reverse of Diagram 
“1”; that is, it is done by adding the differential 
increment instead of subtracting the differential 
decrement. If you know what that means, it will be 
entirely unnecessary for you to refer to Diagram “2” 
to learn how to do thirteen-inch spacing—in fact it 
will be entirely unnecessary for you to learn spacing 
at all: you should fire it done, and henceforth devote 
your prehensile profundity to a lucid explanation of the 
Fourth or Fifth Dimension which, as you are quali- 
fiedly aware of, is the verbal extraction of the mathe- 
matically-inextractable Fourth or Fifth Root of a 
Cubic Equation. Howbeit: at Diagram “3,” I proceed 
(Text continued on page 342) 





because it is twice 11” 
from K. Now, you're 
getting the idea. So, in 
that manner, always 
dating from K, mark 
each succeeding unit, 2, 
3, 4, 5, etc., until the 
inch-marks of the divided 
unit are no more. ‘Then, 
ratchet back to the orig- 
inal 11” mark at K, 
one jump this time, and 
continue on your way, 
subtracting, as before, 1’ 
from the divided scale- 
unit each time by merely 
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FIGURE 97 
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TABLE 2—Spacine Vavues at 4” SCALE 
Spacing Interval Equivalent Value and Where Found Method of Spacing 
ae ae Y% of Y%” on the 3” scale Chain 
. 4” on the 1” scale Combination 
; 114” 114” on the 3/16” scale Combination 
Ye” on the 3” scale , 
Ly” 1, 6k EAR” wales beck tale Chain 
2” 4 of 5/60ths on the decimal scale Chain 
2%” Y, of 1 foot on the 3/32” scale Chain 
ae 1/16” on the foot rule Chain 
334” 9” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
3 4" ‘ e 2% eighth-inches on the 3” scale Chain 
—s 5/60ths on the decimal scale Chain 
1 foot on the 3/32” scale ; 
47" =s 1% oa, a the foot rule Chain 
5” 10” on the ¥” scale Ratchet 
a ees. 1’ 2” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
ie 554" 1’ 3” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
nis eee 1 foot on the 4” scale 
6” Y%”" on the foot rule Chain 
5/40ths on the decimal scale 
cere ar 11% feet on the 3/32” scale : Chain 
7” ‘4 2” on the %” scale Ratchet 
7-1/5” tw 3/20ths on the decimal scale Chain 
Y4 quarter-inche he 3” scz 
172" Pe Lahaye tage 4 seas Chain 
TI," bah 1014” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet 
8" ~—————s«5/30ths or 10/60ths on the decimal scale Chain 
oe” - a 5% eighth-inches on the 3” scale Chain 
ee. a 1 foot on the 3/16” scale . 
9” 2 feet on the 3/32” scale Chain 
3/16” on the foot rule 
A . a 6% eighth-inches on the 3” scale Chain 
— 12'% sixtieths on the decimal scale Chain 
: (eu par ere 1’ 144” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet 
mh 34% quarter-inches on the 3” scale 
10/2 3% sixteenth-inches on the foot rule Chain 
ee. oe | 11” on the 44” scale Ratchet 
114” athe 2% feet on the 3/32” scale Cin 
= 1144” aa 1114” on the 4” scale Ratchet 
x 2 aera 1 foot on the %4” scale Chain 
iz oC — 2’ 9” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
1214” 1’ 014” on the 4” scale Ratchet 
aa Scale 2’ 10” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
Se ‘ 1’ 1” on the 4” scale Ratchet 
eae 3 feet on the 3/32” scale 
137% 41% sixteenth-inches on the foot rule Chain 
— ‘1? 2” on the 4”" scale Ratchet 
1414” BO 2 aah tle 3/32" gene Ratchet 
ee 5 2% eighth-inches on the foot rule Chain 
he 1534” =i 3% feet on the 3/32” scale Chain 
_ 10/30ths or 20/60ths on the decimal scale Chain 
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THE GEOMETRY OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING—PART 10 
TABLE 2—Spacine VALuEs at 4” SCALE 
Spacing Interval Equivalent Value and Where Found Method of Spacing 
5% quarter-inches on the 3” scale 
16/2” — penance sey foot vit naneaa 
167%” 1’ 10%” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet 
17” 2’ 10” on the 1%” scale Ratchet _ 
x ee ‘ 1144” on the 3%” scale Ratchet 
© aii Sk 1 foot on the 3%” scale : ees 
ms 3 feet on the 1%” scale hag 
aa 3%”” on the Ri rule Chain 
bt 15/40ths on the decimal scale Re Sas 
aaa 1’ 014” on the 3%” scale Ratchet a3 
19” 3’ 2” on the %” scale pegs 
5 191%” aoe 2’ 1%” on the 3/16” scale eee "ee Ratchet ide | 
, 614 quarter-inches on the 3” scale eceee 
ical 614 pantera nade on the foot rule seven 
: 20” — an 25/60ths on the decimal scale = i tti<(ists~™S Chain ane 
20%” ” 7 41/4, feet on the 3/32” scale im. Chain See 
| 21” 3% eighth-inches on the foot rule ; a 
“4 213%” 4’ 9” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet ee 
2154” 4’ 10” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
22” 11” on the 4” scale : Ratchet 
224" 5 feet on the 3/32” scale Chit | 
23” 1114” on the 4” scale ed <2. : Ratchet 
mF 5’ 2” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet — 
— es — ae 
24” 2 feet on the 4” scale ae 3 | 
24 1’ 0%” on the YY” scale Ratchet | 
2434” is _ 5Y4 feet on the 3 /32” scale a 
= 25” 1’ 014” on the Y” scale Ratchet u ; | 
2514” 1’ 034” on the 4” scale Ratchet 
~ "95%" 2’ 10%4” on the 3/16” scale ——~™*S M7 Ratchet | 
26” 1’ 1” on the 4” scale a eS 8 Oy | 
26%” 4 2’ 11” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet i | 
3 feet on the 3/16” scale Rade? 
27” 41% eighth-inches on the foot rule Chain Eo FA 
27%" pes ra 3’ 1” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet 
ar IS 1’ 2” on the 14” scale in | 
i Dinyas 3’ 11%” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet 
gu" 3’ 2” on the 3/16” scale Ratchet 
a Z 4’ 10” on the 1%” scale Ratchet 
ee 61% feet on the 3/32” scale Chain : 
Se fi 5 feet on the 1%” scale 
30” 2% quarter-inches on the foot rule Chain 
25/40ths on the decimal scale 
; 3034” 6’ 9” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
+ 3034” 6’ 10” on the 3/32” scale Ratchet 
31” 5’ 2” on the 1%” scale Ratchet 
314” 7 feet on the 3/32” scale Chain 
i 32” 20/30ths or 40/60ths on the decimal scale Chain 
See Figures 95 and 96 for chain-spacing at 4” scale. 
See Figure 97 for general ratchet-spacing method. 
See Figure 98 for general combination method. 
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FIGURE 98 


on my accustomed way by indicating how your knowl- 
edge of—differential increments—can also be applied 
to the laying out of a flight of brick steps. Thirteen 
inches is brick spacing, no doubt. The first space of 
this kind appears on the ground, or on the walk, or 
on the edge view of whatever horizontal plane it is 
from which the first riser aspires to verticality. It’s 
AB. Draw BF. Project the spacing to BF, which 
materializes the risers. Project the treads from BF, 
and the deed is done. But you’d better make sure 
that H will “work out” for brick spacing too—not 
with the scale; with the bricklayer! 

Figure 98 illustrates a “combination” method of 
direct spacing (of which there are many varieties, but 
all the same in principle) that will occasionally yield a 
spacing-interval not possible or convenient by the other 
two methods. ‘This combination method, which is 
progressively. diagramed in the Figure, is general 
within its limits. It is applicable, however, only to 
those few spacings that will divide a scale unit into two 
or more equal parts, that is, into aliquot parts. Hence: 
the divided unit, after being spaced out, is moved ahead 
so that the next unit graduation registers with datum. 
Space out. Repeat. As far as you like. In this, as 
well as in ratchet-spacing, the scale used as a spacer 
may sometimes have to be turned around, end for end, 
and placed on the other side of the line with the figures 
upside down, in order to make the spacing travel in 
the direction you want it to travel. Of course, I am 
referring either to the multiple flat scale or to the 
triangular scale: the individual flat scales of the two- 
way-reading type illustrated at Diagram “E” of Figure 
83, in Part 9, are not subject to this requirement. 
Neither do they yield a desirably wide range of spacing- 
values. 

TABLE 2 (pages 340-341), or a facsimile of same, 
should hang on the walls of every drafting-room, even 
as it has been thumb-tacked to the data-covered walls 
of the author’s drafting-room since, years ago, he first 
“took thought about the matter” and, forthwith, de- 
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liberately and studiously compiled same for the avowed 
purpose of saving time. It contains 81 one-quarter- 
inch-scale spacing-values, ranging from 34” up to 32”, 
inclusive, tabulated for instant reference. A mere 
glance will suffice to pick out any available spacing, 
inform you which scale to use as a spacer, and tell 
you the method of spacing it. All spacing given in 
this tabulation can be done directly with the scale 
designated and by one or another of the three exact 
and simple methods heretofore demonstrated. By far 
the most used scale in the drafting-room is the scale 
of %4”=1’ 0”, familiarly known and referred to as 
“quarter-inch scale.” It is the scale at which most of 
the general working drawings are made in American 
practice. Hence, this scale was adopted as the basis 
of ‘TABLE 2, though, as has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, by bearing in mind the direct linear proportion- 
ality of the architectural drafting-scales, as clearly set 
forth in Part 9, corresponding spacing values at any 
other scale can be deduced by a mental process so 
simple that it could scarcely be termed “arithmetic.” 
Suppose you were working at 1%” scale instead of 
14” scale, and that you wanted to indicate, say, a tile 
flooring pattern in which the units spaced 9” center to 
center of joints. Eighth-inch scale is one-half the value 
of quarter-inch scale. Half of 9” is 44%”. Look 
for the spacing interval of 414” in the table. ‘There 
it is, and it tells you to use the foot unit of the 3/32” 
scale, or 1 1% sixteenths on the foot rule, as the equiva- 
lent value of 9” at 1%” scale, and that either of these 
can be chain-spaced with the instruments designated. 
Or, simpler yet, look for the 1%” scale equivalent of 
9”, and halve the scale of the equivalent to get the 4” 
scale equivalent. Same result. Again, you are laying 
out a 34” scale detail of a flight of stairs. ‘The treads 
are 11144”. The %4” scale equivalent, as the table 
shows, is 244 feet on the 3/32” scale. Hence, since 
34’” scale is thrice the magnitude of 14” scale, you 
could chain-space those treads all in one direct opera- 
tion by using an interval of thrice 214 feet, or 7% feet, 
on the 3/32” scale. But if the tread happened to be 
1114”, the table tells you to ratchet space them at that 
same 34” scale value, which you could quickly do in 
the manner shown at Figure 96. TABLE 2 trans- 
forms irksome spacing to an interesting pastime. It’s 
even easier than “fallin” off a log”—if you just “hit” 
the right space! 

Now then, I’ve put them all down—all the usable 
ones—in TABLE 2. If I had omitted one, it might 
have been the very one you’d sometime need. But, if 
you still can not find the spacing-value needed—for 
brick, stone or terra cotta coursing and jointing; for 
siding, clapboards, shingles, slate or tile; for rivets, bolts 
and reinforcing steel; for joists, studding and rafters, 
for stair treads and risers, fire-escapes and ladders; for 
panels, balusters, spindles, lattice work and fences; for 
dingbats, dentils, brackets, gadgets and modillions; for 
paving, flooring, tiling, pattern work and—oh well, in 
Part 11 you'll find the fastest system of graphical 
arithmetic that has ever been developed to cut down 
the drafting-room time account. 


TABLE 3, herewith, is not a spacing table, but it 
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TABLE 3 


Units of measurement that are not available on the foot rule. 








Non-decimal fractions of ONE INCH 

1/64’ = 1” on the 3/16” scale 

1/60”=1/60th on the decimal scale 

1/48’’—=Y” on the 1” scale 

1/32”=¥%” on the 3” scale 

1/30’=1/30th on the decimal scale 

1/24”=Y” on the 1” scale 

1/15’ =2/30ths on the decimal scale 

1/12” | 1’’ on the 1” scale 

2 5/60ths on the decimal scale 

1/6" = i on a ie | 

5/30ths on the decimal scale 


scale 








1/3” e on the 1” scale 


10/30ths on the decimal scale 
has another direct use. It will instantly refer you to 
the proper scale by means of which odd or irregular 
fractions and decimals of actual measurement can be 
quickly and accurately obtained when the necessity 
arises. "These can mot be gotten on the regular foot 
rule. They are outré. Nevertheless, there are times 
either when “full size” detailing requires some one of 
them or when the necessity for “close measurement” 
makes their use imperative. Wherefore, TABLE 3 


is another useful reference document. 
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FROM A RENDERING IN WATER COLOR BY ALEXANDER J. SCHOLTES OF BOSTON 
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Decimal fractions of ONE INCH 


1/50”=.02 ”“=1/50th on the decimal scale 
1/40’ ==.025’”—1/40th on the decimal scale 








1/25”=—.04 ”=2/50ths on the decimal scale 
1/20’”=—.05 ’=1/20th on the decimal scale 
1/10”%=—.10 ”=1/10th on the decimal scale 
1/5 ”“=.20 ”“=2/10ths on the decimal scale 
Decimal Fractions of ONE FOOT 
1/100’=.01’=-6/50ths on the decimal scale 
1/10 ’=.10’=12/10ths on the decimal scale 











Suppose conditions demand that you lay off a dis- 
tance of 8-51/64”, exactly. How’d you do it by 
the above table of equivalents? Like this: Lay off the 
nearest approach to it on the foot rule, which is 834”. 
Add the remaining 3/64” by adding 3” at 3/16” 
scale. In the same manner you can lay off amy actual 
distance, or measure any such distance, to any frac- 
of the contained in 


tional value denominations 


Table 3. 
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ARE ARCHITECTS OBSOLETE? 


By Gerald Lynton Kaufman, A.I.A. 


"THERE HAVE BEEN a surprisingly large num- 
ber of articles appearing in architectural magazines 
recently, on the general subject of “What is the 
Matter with the Profession of Architecture?” Little 
groups of architects have been overheard at their 
favorite speakeasies, discussing in fervent whispers 
the imminent menace of oblivion. Committees have 
been formed to talk of This and That, and others 
have even gone so far as to talk of That and This. 
Some report the latest dodge,—while others Dodge 
reports;—and even the latter are far from encour- 
aging. 

It has been said that the building trades are the 
last to feel the effects of a period of depression and 
also the last to recover from these effects; may it be 
another truism that architects do not know when they 
are asleep and lack sufficient sense of perspective to 
be aware of their own vanishing-points? 

Or is all this talk merely a form of efflorescence 
which is just coming to the surface as a result of the 
recent soaking we got in Wall Street? If so, let us 
bear it like bricks, and bond ourselves together by 
putting up a good front,—whether or not we have 
substantial backing. 

Enough of words, however; what are the facts? 
Let us first look at the dark side of the picture, 
illuminating it sufficiently, though, to show up all the 
detail. 

As we sit around the table airing cynicisms over 
our synthetic appetizers, the Residential Man is the 
first to tell his story. He explains how his practice 
in small houses has been cut into by the free plan- 
books distributed by building trade associations, mate- 
rial dealers, manufacturers. He tells of the 1929 
record of the largest mail-order house, which claims 
41,500 homes built in the United States with “ready- 
cut” lumber during the past year; he adds that this 
company tells in its catalog that an architect is an 
unnecessary luxury, that plans, financing, and super- 
intendence are “thrown in” with every order, and that 
this is absolutely the cheapest and most up-to-date and 
efficient way to build a home. 

“True enough,” replies his friend the Apartment 
House Man, “but this applies only to homes costing 
under $20,000. Surely you don’t find mail-order 
houses selling plans and service for larger houses as 
well.” 

“No, we do not,” answers the Residential Man, 
taking another sip, “but take a look at the advertise- 
ments in the popular magazines catering to home- 
builders, and see the plan-books advertised there, by 
architects who invest in display-cuts instead of A.I.A. 
dues.” He opens up a current issue of a well-known 
periodical and shows an illustration with the slogan 
“100 Plans of Homes Like This: $5.00.” Then he 
goes on to tell of the speculative builder, who hires 
his architectural talent at $60.00 a week and puts up 
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six or eight houses at a time, ranging in price from 
$25,000 to $50,000; of the land development com- 
pany which sells architectural service with each lot; 
and of the construction company which guarantees 
completion of any home desired, at cost plus 10%,— 
and never mind the overhead and contingent fees. 

We heave a composite sigh, order up another round, 
and listen to the Commercial Man. He tells us about 
the Loan Companies and what they dictate, the 
Operators and what they demand, and the Real Estate 
Specialists and how much they have to say. He adds 
a few words about the Building Department, the 
Owners, the Tenants, and the Sister-in-Law of the 
Second Mortgage, and then he tells the old story 
about the architect who was offered 1% to get the 
plans filed and put some ornament around the 
entrance door and one of those cornice-things at the 
top. He too has something to say about the construc- 
tion companies and explains the complete financing 
and engineering service rendered by some of them, 
making it incumbent upon the so-called Owner to do 
nothing except arrange some of the primary financing 
and have the title searched. “Architects?” they say, 
—“oh we have our own force, all packed in boxes, 
ready to serve; what kind would you like, a Renais- 
sance Italian or a Revived Greek?” 

The Apartment House Man comes next, and after 
signalling to the waiter to “make it the same around 
once more,” he too tells us How It Is Done,—by the 
other fellow. He tells of plans made by structural 
engineers, plans made by a friend of the Inspector’s, 
plans borrowed from the Department and traced; he 
tells of the archytect who “offers” complete woiking 
drawings for $25. a front foot, and who “knows how 
to get it passed,’—or past,—the spelling doesn’t 
matter. 

“But how do you compete with these 
make it pay?” we inquire, continuing 
thirst for information. “The answer to that, my 
dear friends, is that I don’t compete, and I don’t 
make it pay;—yjust between ourselves, you know, I 
wouldn’t be in practice at all were it not for the fact 
that I took an interest instead of a fee, for some of 
my first few jobs.” 


fellows, and 
to slake our 


We are now feeling in a humor to listen to the 
Hospital Man, as he tells us who it is that plans his 
buildings,—but this too is a story we have heard 
before, and we cannot help recalling that his uncle’s 
brother was Chairman of the Board of the Physicians 
and Surgeons Lying-In and his wife’s sister endowed 
fifty Permanent Beds. 

So we join the School Man in a round of Alexan- 
ders, and listen to the political history of our State 
government. We hear what the Board of Supervisors 
said, and we are told about the business connections of 
the fellow lodge-member of the Chairman, as well 
as the inside story of that Competition for Grafton 
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High and how they got the plans for practically 
nothing, merely by Taking the Best Features of Each. 

Perhaps it is the story of the School Man, and yet 
on the other hand it may be the Alexanders, but at any 
rate the series of personal grievances is now inter- 
rupted by a _ Beaux-Arts architect-emeritus who 
married into the Bond Business and ever since has 
been amusing himself with statistics:— 

“The fact that all of you have been overlooking,” 
he discloses amiably, “is the trend of the times in 
general,—and the trend of the schools in particular. 
Most of you are University graduates, and now and 
then you get a catalogue from the College of Archi- 
tecture of your old Alma Mater. Does anything 
strike you as you look through its pages?” 


“Certainly,” replies the Cornell University Fellow 


of Arch., 1915, “the Alumni Pledge Committee,— 
onneiily, for a cool fifty!” 
“No, that’s not what I mean,” explains ‘Tony 


Garnier’s é/éve, emptying his glass, “don’t you notice 
the increase in size, each year, of the graduating class? 
Doesn’t it mean anything to you to observe that the 
colleges are constantly pouring out larger and larger 
quantities of architects, most of them better trained 
than you were yourselves when you graduated, and 
that all of these men are looking for a chance to 
step into your shoes long before you leave them to 
walk through the pearly gates and start esquisses for 
halos?” 

Before we had a chance to reply, the Statistician 
went on to show, first, that universities were con- 
stantly growing in size,—as we all knew,—and sec- 
ond, that increasingly larger numbers of their grad- 
uates had degrees in the professions. Following up 
his argument with still another round of Alexandrine 
lubrication, he then pointed out that while modern 
life, the age of mechanism, and the speed-mania and 
nerve-strain of our present civilization demanded 
more lawyers and judicial machinery, more doctors, 
hospitals,;—and asylums,—still these very same tend- 
encies were decreasing the need for 
architects. 


constantly 


“As building becomes more and more controlled by 


large corporations, industrial mergers with high 
finance and scientific management, and small-home 
mail-order houses,” he continued, “architectural 


service becomes more than ever a question of supply 
and demand. ‘There was once a day when architects 
talked of labor as a commodity and told how an 
influx of foreign labor, both skilled and unskilled, 
would glut the labor market, reduce prices, stimulate 
building, and cover the drafting boards with tracing- 
cloth. ‘Today architects themselves are becoming a 
commodity, the building market is very ably con- 
trolled by big business and labor unions, and the 
drafting-boards are covered with empty smocks. 
There is a solution of your problem, but you are all 
too soaked in old traditions, to absorb it,—” 


“Oh, is THAT what we’re soaked in?” asked the 
Apartment Man, who was beginning to feel that 





FOR MAY, 1930 
some other saturating agent was responsible for his 
illogical feeling of gaiety. 

“Exactly,” retorted the Statistician, ignoring the 
interruption, “tradition, together with an antiquated 
dignity, an obsolete ethical system, and a Middle Age 
ideal of craftsmanship. ‘The fault, dear Vitruvius, 
is not in our stars but in ourselves, that we are ob- 
solete,—” but now that paraphrasing had commenced 
it were better to transcribe the Statistician’s thoughts, 
than his words. 


He pointed out first, that dignity was preventing 
us from group advertising, from all sorts of paid pub- 
licity practised by the other professions, and from 
most forms of soliciting. ‘That in combination with 
traditional ethics, our dignity prevented us from ex- 
ploiting our own merits over those of commercial 
Engineering Departments, Structural Service Depart- 
ments, private Planning Departments, and cut-rate 
archy-tects and wholesale engineers. That the 
Craftsmanship ideal made us detail mouldings and 
trim which had already been standardized by the 
machine-age processes, made us full-size ornament 
and sculpture which could be designed in half the 
time and conceivably with twice the merit by a com- 
petent modeler, and made us write reams of specifi- 
cations which might be incorporated in the words “‘in 
accordance with manufacturer’s directions.” 


Having thus censured us for being both too meek 
and too conscientious, he then launched forth upon 
another pet tradition; that of the sacredness of 
Individual Service. His argument here followed the 
trend of the times, somewhat as outlined below :— 

The machine-age automatically produced the age of 
mergers. Mergers are not today confined to indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises; they invaded the 
professional field years ago, for everyone except the 
architect. ‘The foreman of National Associations, 
though this is a modern tendency, is not at all the 
same thing as an actual merger. Granted that there 
exists an American Medical Association, a Bar Asso- 
ciation and an American Institute of Architects, there 
is still room for a Life Extension Institute, a Legal 
Aid Society, and——WHAT? ‘There are still thou- 
sands of hospitals, each with its own clinic, thousands 
of courts, each with lawyers to be assigned for nom- 
inal fees, for the good of the public (and, incidental- 
ly, for the profession as well), and there are still Lo- 
cal Chapters of the A.I.A..—with WHAT? Where 
must we look for architectural clinical advice? ‘To 
manufacturers, mail-order houses, material dealers, 
builders, and real estate men. Where must we look 
for architectural specialists?;—In Someone Else’s 
office,—the Apartment Man hasn’t yet merged with 
the Residential Man, the Hospital Man, or the School 
Man;—though true enough, if he needs the Job, he 
will take it and get the necessary experience at the 
hands of his client; but this is hardly the merger idea, 
nor one calculated to inspire public confidence. 

When we enter a modern up-to-date law office, 
what do we see on the door? First, the three or four 
names of the senior partners; then underneath, the 
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six or eight names of junior partners,—each a special- 
ist in a certain branch of the law. We may not be 
certain just who is going to handle our particular 
problem, but we do know that he will be a specialist, 
and that he has been merged into the firm for the 
very reason that mines, lumber-mills, and even rail- 
roads have been merged into General Motors. Pro- 
fessional service today, like industrial service, is be- 
coming mechanized; interests and expenses are being 
pooled; talent, training, and experience are pooled ;— 
everything is gradually merged into more and more 
efficient units, but units composed of teams rather than 
individuals. Everyone has learned this lesson,—ex- 
cept the architect, who still through all his practice, 
remains the dignified old bachelor of the arts. 

Here and there, of course, we find certain evi- 
dences of an awakening. ‘There was once an Allied 
Architects Association, quite severely frowned upon 
by the Institute; there was once a national adver- 
tising and publicity campaign started within the ranks 
of the Institute, and promptly put to the torch by the 
Savonarolas who identified modern methods with 
heresy; and there is still an Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau, which goes ahead popularizing and 
publicising the profession and broadcasting the ad- 
vantages of disinterested architectural service, in spite 
of personal loss to its members, and in spite of a cer- 
tain amount of old-school opposition. 

Our friend the Statistician told us in further de- 
tail, about the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, but at the same time explained that this ex- 
ample was given more as an illustration of the clinic 
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idea than the idea of the modern professional merger. 
He further explained that he did not regard the 
merger in itself as a panacea for obsolescence. He 
did not even recommend that the six of us who were 
now drinking in his words as chasers for what had 
gone before, combine into a modern Amalgamated 
Architectural Association with illustrated circulars 
and high-powered salesmen, full-page advertisements, 
calendars, and radio-hours featuring Tony the 
Rivetter. 

What he did recommend, however, was that we 
stop talking and thinking about being obsolete, and 
instead that we find ways and means to follow the 
trend of the day; that we organize outside of our 
offices, into service groups and clinics for architectural 
advice in each community, as a paid professional ac- 
tivity, not only to give the public some of the benefit 
of our training but also to give an idea of its prac- 
tical value; that we find out what the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau is doing, and learn how 
we may make it the nucleus of a scheme for “Selling 
the Architect to the Public”; that we learn what the 
architectural magazines are doing, through merging 
their own ideas for the advance of the profession; 
and that we cooperate with the advertisers, the build- 
ers, manufacturers, and material men, under the light 
of a new standard of ethics, to spread the slogan of 
professional service still further afield. He dared 


even mention this word “slogan,” and, strangely 
enough, not one of us batted an eyelash. 

Perhaps, however, this was because we were already 
too far gone,—in the way of Alexander. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ARCHITECT 


7—ANGELS UNAWARES 


By Rossel E. Mitchell 


“Ts MR. HALLORAN IN?” 

The assistant to the President of the Straight Line 
Railroad looked me over quickly but without the least 
appearance of having done so. 

“He is. Who is this, please?” 

I handed him my card. 

“Mr. Halloran is engaged just now. 
will wait I am sure he will see you.” 

I waited about ten minutes. A secretary came 
out of the inner sanctum, was handed my card, dis- 
appeared, returned instantly and ushered me into the 
spacious office of this man who was the successful 
chief executive of a great railroad system. Mr. 
Halloran greeted me pleasantly, seemed to be in no 
hurry at all, listened carefully to what I had to say 
and replied in the same quiet, unhurried tones. His 
demeanor invited me to state my proposition; his 
answers were clear-cut and decisive. I secured the 
information wanted, thanked him, and was bidden 
a pleasant adieu. ‘The entire interview did not con- 
sume more than four minutes, yet when I left his 
office I felt as though I knew Mr. Halloran, despite 
this being our first interview. He left me with the 
feeling that he knew me, respected me as I did him, 
and that we were friends. 

It had required a certain amount of courage for 
me, then a young man, to solicit a personal interview 
with a busy executive whom I had never met, and 
who probably had never heard of me. Believing the 
first-hand information I wanted could best be secured 
from him personally, I mustered up my courage with 
the result above indicated. 

I have found it is a great mistake to take up im- 
portant business with. an underling if there is any 
possible way to reach the head. Unless the matter 
you have in hand is of obvious importance to the 
organization you are taking it up with, a subordinate 
will nearly always put you off in some fashion. More 
than once, when compelled by circumstances to dis- 
cuss matters with an assistant to the man I really 
should see, the assistant has taken upon himself 
authority to discourage the proposition, while the 
chief, when later reached, was interested. 

It is my observation also, that a really “big” man 
is always simple and direct, easily accessible to any- 
one having a valid reason for seeing him. Your 
small potato is not so. .The most inaccessible men in 
the world are the small fellows who happen to 
“occupy” big jobs. 

I shall not forget my attempt to see a certain mer- 
chant one day, in his new store. He had expanded 
from a one-story to a large three-story building at 
one jump, and the change seemed to have gone to his 
head. Calling at his office I was greeted by a kalso- 
mined and frescoed lass who informed me “Mr. 


If you 


Schneider was very busy.” Handing her my card, 
I asked if I could secure an appointment. 

“Why, really, I don’t think you can, today! 
smiling sweetly. 

“Will you be good enough to hand him my card?” 

“Why, I couldn’t possibly disturb Mr. Schneider 
just now. He is in conference.” , 

Knowing something of the character of a clothing 
man’s conferences, I departed, wasting no more time 
trying to see the suddenly-great Mr. Schneider, with 
whom I had a familiar speaking acquaintance. Not 
long afterward I heard sarcastic comments from 
others about Mr. Schneider’s methods of seeing people. 
In less than a year he was bankrupt for a large sum. 

Taking the example of the railroad president for 
my pattern, rather than the clothing merchant, I 
early determined to give every man who called on me 
a hearing, if at all possible to do so. 

In very large architectural offices, the handling of 
calls by people having something to sell, is system- 
atized. Callers are directed to the persons who are 
in charge of the matters the caller is interested in, 
and the burden is lifted from the shoulders of the 
senior architects. But the great majority of archi- 
tectural offices are small ones, and in these the burden 
of necessary interviews sometimes becomes terrific. 

When business is brisk and the office force en- 
larged, it becomes impossible for an architect to inter- 
view all the fine gentleman salesmen who wish to 
personally emphasize the good points of their special- 
ties. Neither can he afford to employ a specification 
writer and permit him to spend his days with such 
interviews. Architects are put to it to devise means 
by which they can keep up with the numberless devices 
and new materials constantly appearing, and yet de- 
vote their best thought to the sciences of arrangement 
of space and construction, the art of design and em- 
bellishment, the study of comfort and economy. 

If one could afford to take the attitude of a certain 
English architect with whom I was associated once, 
things would be more simple. A manufacturer’s 
salesman entered and showed him and me, two drafts- 
men, a new type of door lock. Locks always were 
interesting and mysterious things to me. My English 
friend looked it over quizzically but did not touch it. 

“Tt looks very tricky,” quoth he, “but I’m alto- 
gether satisfied with what we’re using.” 

The lock in question was the “unit” lock, one of 
the greatest improvements ever made in modern 
builders’ hardware. 

And I here and now confess that a Jarge hunk of 
what architectural education I possess was derived 
directly from well-informed manufacturers’ sales- 
men. Catalogues and printed matter go only so far, 
even with architects, and no method has yet been de- 
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ADVENTURES OF 


vised that will altogether replace an ocular demon- 
stration of a complicated device. 

It has therefore seemed to me a duty to give every 
man who had something worth while a moment or 
two. He, also, is trying to make a living! This policy, 
adopted through combined motives of courtesy and self- 
interest, brought once a most unexpected reward. 

It was War Time. Business, shriveled by the out- 
break of the Great War in Europe, had been still 
harder hit by the entry of the United States. Build- 
ing must give way to “essential industries.” Manu- 
facturing was everything; the great building indus- 
try nothing. My office force had dwindled and 
shrunk until it reached the level of myself and a 
secretary on half pay. Other architects had either 
thrown up the sponge or entered military service. 
The latter expedient was impossible to 2 man having 
a growing family dependent on his labors. ‘Things 
got bluer and still more blue. I was beginning to 
feel the effects of the anxiety, and could see no way 
out if the thing kept up much longer. 

One day a salesman’s card was handed me. It bore 
a French surname, and the name of a large manu- 
facturer of plastering materials. My first reaction 
was, What’s the use talking plaster, or paint, or any- 
thing else when they won’t let you build a dog house? 
But true to my rule, I admitted the man, and having 
little to do, gave him a chair and let him chat. 

We discussed plaster a little, and the inability to 
get anything to plaster, more. He was an attractive 
young man, pleasant to talk to. I frankly told him 
I was alarmed at the prospect of another year with- 
out work enough to pay expenses. 

He drew out a little book, and asked if I had investi- 
gated the coming Government projects. 

I confessed that such were entirely outside the 
range of my customary avenues of information. 

He then advised me of departments, their heads, 
and the projects contemplated, many of which would 
demand architectural service. He gave me inside 
information as to whom to approach and why. 
Realizing the possibilities inherent in his data, I 
almost wished to terminate the interview in my im- 
patience to get busy. 

We finally parted pleasantly, and I invited him to 
come to see me every time he came to that city. 
Without wasting a moment I rushed to my home for 
a change of clothing and made a dash for the next 
train to Washington. Arriving at the Capital, I first 
interviewed the Senator from my State, secured a 
letter of introduction and went to work. For my first 
interview I had to sit cooling my heels from 9:30 
a. m. until 5:20 p. m. with 15 minutes out to lunch. 
My letter from the Senator went in immediately, but 
apparently had no effect. By 5:00 p. m. nearly the 
entire personnel in the building had left, and I began 
to wonder if the chief had slipped out a back way. 
I confess to feeling rather slighted to have seen people 
walk in and out of the sanctum sanctorium all day 
long, obviously without letters from Senators, while 
I was completely ignored. Finally a rather squat man 
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with brilliant black eyes ambled to the door. 

“You want to see me?” 

Instinctively I knew this was my man. 

“I do. Did you get the letter from Senator “ie 
“Senator ? Come in. I don’t know. I get 
many letters I can’t keep up with them.” 

This sounded so human I felt better. 

“What do you want to see me about?” 

“T want to build one of those industrial towns.” 
“Ever built any towns?” 

“No, only houses!” 

Here followed a rapid fire of questions and answers 
for fully five minutes. 

Rising from his chair, with his black eyes still fixed 
on me as they had been from the first, he said: 

“T like you. Go to that Navy Yard nearest your 
city and make me a report and recommendation as to 
just what should be built there for industrial housing. 
Let me have it in five days.” 

This was pie for me. Housing and town planning 
I had delved into several years previously, as a new 
development that a live architect should keep abreast 
of. I had spent long hours poring over the plans of 
real and dream cities here and abroad. 

Besides, my work had kept me pretty well in- 
formed as to real estate values, and I knew the wants 
of the kind of labor available in my own section. 
The report was ready on time and covered every phase 
asked for, and some not asked for. I fortified it 
with interviews with the heads of the labor unions 
and unofficial labor leaders. 








SC 
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Much to my surprise, when presented, my report 
was confronted with another report from a large firm 
in a distant city, many of whose recommendations 
were diametrically opposite to my own. A confer- 
ence of officials in the department was called, and I 
had to defend my theses from a rapid fire of ques- 
tions and criticisms. The conference adjourned to 
secure facts from still other sources, and shortly there- 
after I had the enjoyment of seeing my recommenda- 
tions adopted, even to the price of the land. 

This commission carried me through the balance 
of the War and beyond. The compensation was very 
small, considering the magnitude of the project, but 
that was regarded properly as our contribution to the 
cause. It gave me a living when a living was all I 
wanted. It also brought me much prestige, and the 
pleasure of feeling that I was contributing my mite to 
the Great Cause. Only one thing about the entire 
transaction has been a disappointment. During all 
these years I have never seen or heard of that fine 
chap who put me wise to the opportunity. I have 
made many inquiries, but to no avail. Perhaps he 
sleeps “where poppies grow, beneath the crosses, row 
on row, in Flanders Fields.” All these years I have 
been wanting to thank him for his disinterested kind- 
ness that meant so much to me in those troubled times. 
If he is alive and ever sees these lines I hope he will 
let me know his address. Surely he fulfilled for me 
the adage: “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
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PENCIL POINTS SERIES 
of 
COLOR PLATES 


In the reproduction shown on this plate a rendering 
by Paul Watkeys has been reduced from 2534” x 
20” which is the size of the original. It was drawn 
in pencil on a sheet of white illustrators board and 
the color was applied in washes of transparent water 
color. A good deal of pencil work was done over 
the washes to work up the shadows and the darks 
of the window and door openings, thus giving 
value to the light washes on the building. The 
sky was washed and blown. A little Chinese white 
was used to bring out highlights. It should be 
pointed out that the building is not rectangular, the 
angle of the lot towards the observer being some- 
what more than ninety degrees. The perspective 


1s correct. 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


“GOTHIC GLORY” 
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VoLuME XI NuMBER 5 


This exquisitely wrought print by John Taylor 
Arms shows the North Portal at Sens. The artist’s 
superb craftsmanship is nowhere more evident than 
in this delineation of an intricate piece of Gothic 
lacework in stone. The original print measured 
9” x 15Y%4". It was selected by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the Fifty Prints 
of the Year to be sent on their annual traveling 
exhibition. 
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\) RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT IN SPAIN 
A PLATE FROM THE WORK BY ANDREW N. PRENTICE 
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“The details and general lines of this elevation are 
quite Spanish in feeling, and there is no doubt the 
builder must have been influenced by Plateresque 
models. The drawing shows the. side elevation of 
the courtyard of a building which is now used as 
the Lycée Imperial of Toulouse. It was originally 
built by one Jean Bernui as a town residence. The 
small windows to the left of the doorway light a 
staircase communicating with the gallery above. 
The curious stone balusters and details of the 
pilasters are worthy of observation.” 


A. N. PRENTICE. 
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VoLuME XI NuMBER 5 


The large five-paneled screen shown on this plate 
measures 8 feet wide by 6 feet high. It was painted 
with watercolors on parchment paper securely glued 
to mahogany panels and later glazed with lacquers. 
In general tone it is golden, the entire field of 
flower forms in a geometric pattern having been 
painted in a golden yellow over a pale green and 
lavender ground. The design includes representa- 
tions of all the principal medieval chateaux of 
France. 
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VoLuUME XI NuMBER 5 


This piece of relief sculpture was included in a 


recent exhibition of the artist’s work held from 
April 1 to April 12 at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries in New York. It was executed in Rome 
while Mr. Cecere was pursuing his studies as a 
Fellow of the American Academy. 
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This water color sketch was made by Louis W. 
Ballou who is connected with the firm of Lee, 
Smith, and Vandervoort of Richmond, Virgima. 
The drawing was outlined with a 2 H pencil in a 
very light line and then painted with transparent 
tube colors applied with a number 12 brush. The 
use of a semi-dry brush to express the texture of 
old or worn paint on the barn may be seen by in- 
spection of the drawing. Most of the colors were 


applied in one wash and not gone over a second 


ro 
time. The earth in the foreground was touched 
up lightly with colors slightly opaqued with Chinese 
white. Mr. Ballou uses the following colors in his 
work: — Vermilion, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, 
Orange Vermilion, Rose Madder, Venetian Red, 
Alizarin Crimson, Aureolin, Lemon Yellow, Cad- 
mium Yellow, Naples Yellow, Yellow Ochre, 
Cerulean Blue, Cobalt Blue, French Ultramarine, 
New Blue, Antwerp Blue, Emerald Green, Virid- 
ian, Sap Green. 
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A WINDOW DESIGNED BY NICKELSEN 


A MODERN STAINED GLASS DESIGNER 


Ratpu E. NicKELsEn, or, as he prefers to be known, just 


Nickelsen, is a designer of stained glass. In taking up this 
work he followed in the footsteps of his father who main- 
tained a studio in Hamburg, Germany. The son received 
his first training in his father’s studio in 1915 at the age 
of twelve years and has been at it ever since. Since 1922 
he has been in New York where for several years he 
worked under Mr. A. L. Brink, the well-known stained 
glass craftsman and designer. 

Some of Nickelsen’s designs shown here give evidence 
of his ability and demonstrate the possibilities that lie in 
treating this decorative medium in a modern way. 

Nickelsen believes that there is no better interpretation 
of the objective of the stained glass craft than that uttered 
by Ralph Adams Cram in an address before the “Stained 
Glass Association of America” in 1926. ‘This statement 
was as follows:—“What we desire is glass of the quality, 
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Ratpu E. NicKELSEN 


ultimately of the nobility and the perfection of the glass 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
That does not mean that we want copies or imitations of 
that glass. One of the greatest errors I think we architects 
make is that good architecture is reproduction of old archi- 
tecture. It is not. You have got to have a base to work 
on; but if you rest upon that basis, that springboard, you 
get nowhere. You must use that as your point of 
departure.” It was with this principle in mind that the 
designs shown on these pages were made. 


STUDY FOR MODERN STAINED GLASS BY NICKELSEN 
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TWO MODERN DESIGNS FOR STAINED GLASS WINDOWS BY NICKELSEN (SEE PAGE 365) 











ARCHITECTURAL ABLUTIONS AND OTHERWISE 


By “An Ablutionist” 


THE HIGHLY ENTERTAINING essay on 
architectural ablutions by William Williams which 
recently graced the pages of this magazine contained 
much food for thought, even though we do not all 
necessarily agree with the conclusions he reaches. 
Differences of opinion on the need for washing orig- 
inate rather early in childhood, if we remember cor- 
rectly, particularly with the male of the species. 
There would be much to be said in favor of an argu- 
ment on the part of any about-to-be-washed small 
boy that in his normally grimy condition “he fitted 
into his surroundings much better than when washed 
and polished.” 

The impartial bystander observing the small boy’s 
behavior during and after the cleaning operation 
would be led on the basis of this one viewpoint to 
dispute the saying that “Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness”—or he would if the small boy he was observing 
was anything like the small boys I have seen under 
comparable circumstances. 

After all, isn’t it a fact that washing is one of those 
things that one has “to be able to take or let alone” 
as they used to say about certain pre-war fluids, not 
ordinarily used for cleaning purposes (unless for 
taking the varnish off the tops of desks and tables in 
nice circles just the size of a tumbler bottom). There 
is, as yet, no prohibition law to decree that buildings 
shall not be left dirty if the owner so desires. 


And that word “dirty.” It reminds me of the 
question that Harry Saylor asked in the “Editor’s 
Diary” a month or so ago anent the present condition 
of the once-white marble of the New York Public 
Library:—“When does a building have patine and 
when is it just plain dirty?” A civic monument 
located at a distance from the railroad yards or an 
industrial center may indeed mellow pleasantly and 
acquire a patine which fits it even more agreeably into 
its surroundings than the hand of the designer was 
able to do. Or, sad and awful to relate, it may be so 
located that on its roof it collects every year thirty- 
odd tons of dirt and soot as it is said the Art Institute 
on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, used to do before the 
electrification of the nearby railroad. 

Even the most confirmed enthusiasts on patine will 
hardy be likely to shed a rapturous tear over the Art 
Institute’s present condition, as compared with the 
mellowness acquired by its historic prototypes in Italy 
without benefit of soft coal smoke and city grime. 
It is hard to conceive of the building in its present 
condition as adding anything to the beauty of its side 
of Michigan Avenue, save, shall we say, as one of 
those jet black points of emphasis that helps so much 





when one is engaged in dressing up a pencil sketch. 


Perhaps there is considerable truth in the hy- 
pothesis “If after all, architecture has nothing to do 
with its surroundings . . . . let them sandblast the 
thing.” 

It is undoubtedly true that monumental architec- 
ture should have (though actually it often hasn’t) 
everything to do with its surroundings, and even a con- 
firmed architectural ablutionist will concede that fact 
and agree to say with the anti-ablutionists “Washman, 
spare that building” if said building has acquired a 
true patine and been improved by it. (Mebbe that’s 
what is needed by a lot of buildings we know, but we 


always thought just plain good design would have 
helped a lot.) 


On the other hand, the writer is almost distress- 
ingly familiar with most of the major American 
cities from Coast to Coast, and it is difficult to go 
down the streets of the business section of any of 
them and prove that many individual commercial 
structures have anything to do with their immediate 
surroundings, architecturally at least. 


This, again, may be as wrong as several of our 
well-known laws are supposed to be, but it is a fact, 
and it is questionable whether or not washing or 
cleaning makes the case any worse. On the whole 
it is the writer’s personal feeling that perhaps the 
judicious application of soap and water, to the build- 
ings that can be cleaned in that way, or the use of 
sandblast or steam jet on the materials that need it, is 
not altogether detrimental to the tone of the neigh- 
borhood. It sort of keeps things policed up—on their 
toes in the way that the polished buttons of a peace- 
time uniform do. 


- And after all should the worst come to pass, and 
an overwhelming desire for external as well as in- 
ternal cleanliness seize upon the Nation, the anti- 
ablutionist has one grain of comfort left. If he is 
half the designer that we are sure he is, and knows 
as he must the capabilities of the materials at his 
disposal, he will, without violating any of his finer 
perceptions, use. the materials, surface textures, colors 
and glazes which will give him the patine he wants, 
right off the bat, (technically speaking). Thus he 
will make his building fit into its surroundings—even 
though they don’t surround it—and enjoy the unholy 
glee of knowing that in spite of all that can be done 
with soap and water or steam jet his building even 
when painfully clean will still have the appearance 
of age—if he can find an owner foolish enough to 
want to put up an “old” building to compete with the 
obviously new ones on every side. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION 






AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE A.LA. REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE THIRD DISTRICT AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


By Clarence W. Brazer 


Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Brazer is President of the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Examiners of Architects, a member of the A.1.A. Committee on Uniform Registration Laws, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Chapter A.A. 


Director Ingham and gentlemen: This Conference is 
composed of the representatives of architects in several 
neighboring States. I assume, therefore, that the reason 
why the President of the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards is asked to speak here today is to 
explain to the architects of these States the facilities that 
exist, to make it easier for us to live and work together 
happily, not only in our own States, but in’ neighboring 
States. 

New Jersey in 1902, Pennsylvania in 1919, West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia all in this District, have 
passed registration laws which set up levels of attainment 
that a person must have to be called an “ARCHITECT” 
or a “REGISTERED ARCHITECT.” ‘There are some 
28 or 30 States that have similar laws. These laws are 
not uniform, perhaps never can be, because practice varies 
so much in the various States. Practice in a large State 
like New York, Illinois, or Pennsylvania is quite different 
from practice in the smaller States on the frontier of archi- 
tecture, so that perhaps we will never be able to attain the 
ideal uniform registration laws that the Institute tries to 
obtain through its Committee on Uniform Registration 
Laws. However, if we can eventually obtain laws which 
are fairly uniform in all States, it will do a great deal to 
make practice easier for all of us, not only those in the 
States that do not yet have registration laws, but those who 
have their office in States where practice is regulated. 

Unfortunately, Delaware and Maryland, in this district, 
do not yet have such registration laws and the architects 
in those States are under a considerable handicap when 
they have a client who wishes to erect a building in another 
State where these restrictions and regulations set up 
barriers they must hurdle in some way before they may 
legally serve their clients. 


Tue Nationa, CounciL 


There has been a lot of misunderstanding and some 
little complaint by architects in some States who do not 
know the facilities that are provided to make it easier for 
them to practice in other States. Architects really have 
it easy in this connection, compared with lawyers. In 
Pennsylvania the Bar Association in each county may make 
its own rules, and if a Philadelphia lawyer wants to 
practice in Delaware County (which adjoins Philadelphia) 
he must associate himself with a Delaware County lawyer 
and cannot practice there without doing so. So, architec- 
tural practice is not quite so difficult as it might be, but 
in an effort to eliminate such difficulties, the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards was formed in 
1920. It is composed of the members of the Registration 
Boards in the various States, and most of the States having 
Registration Laws are members of this National Council. 
New York, I think, is the one big exception. There the 
law (while they have a State Board of Examiners of 
Architects) is under the administration primarily of the 
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University of the State of New York, and the State Board 
of Examiners is only a portion of that great University, 
and the University itself has not seen its way clear to join 
the National Council. 

The object of the National Council, to quote from its 
Constitution, is “To foster the enactment of uniform 
architectural laws; quality or standard in examination of 
applicants for State registration or licensing, and the 
establishment and maintenance of reciprocal registration 
between States having registration laws.” ‘That object is 
endorsed by the first article of its By-laws which states 
in furtherance of its object, as set forth in the Consti- 
tution, “to facilitate the reciprocal transfer of registration 
to any State of an applicant who is registered by exami- 
nation in the State from which he applies.” 

REGISTERED BY EXAMINATION 


There are several ways in which an architect is regis- 
tered. The one mainly set up by registration laws is by 
a written examination. In Pennsylvania, anyone may 
take the written examination who is 25 years of age, and 
a citizen, having equivalent education of a high school 
graduate. Other States require more education than that 
before one may take the written examination, and in such 
States the written examinations do not have to be so severe 
as they do in Pennsylvania. Where you have to take all 
comers the examination must sort out the chaff from the 
wheat. If you have only wheat to examine, your exam- 
ination does not have to be so stiff. That is one reason 
why we try to be so careful in Pennsylvania. 

The architects who have passed a written examination 
in any State have little difficulty in practicing in another 
State if they apply through the National Council. Write 
to Mr. Emery Hall, the Secretary of the National Council, 
at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, and obtain an 
application blank. A fee of $20 is required, and this 
application blank is filled out by the applicant. Questions 
are asked as to a number of subjects that are required in 
various States. ‘These blanks are prepared in order to fur- 
nish the information réquired to the Boards in various 
States. It is a standard blank, and when you once furnish 
that information and it is investigated (as it is very care- 
fully) then there is on file with the National Council a 
tabulation of a man’s abilities as of the date that he 
applied. 

Whenever an Architect who is Registered with the Na- 
tional Council wishes to practice in another State, he 
simply forwards a fee of $10 to the National Council and 
requests them to forward this information and his new 
State application which he has to fill out with the necessary 
State fee, to the Board in the State in which he desires to 
practice. It is the custom of most of the State Boards 
that maintain membership in the Council, upon the re- 
ceipt of such an application and information from the 
National Council . . . . secretary’s office, not waiting for 
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a regular meeting of the Board, which in some States only 
occurs once a year and in some States more often... . 
that information is transmitted to each of the members of 
the Board. They take a letter ballot, and if a majority of 
the members vote for the passing of that applicant, he is 
immediately passed, and the action is formally approved 
at the next meeting of the Board, so that it is a quick way 
after the information is once on file. 

Careful investigation is necessary in order to assure re- 
liable information, and in order to prevent fraud— 
there are applicants who try to obtain their certificates by 
fraud. ‘They may use the name and the practice of some- 
one who has died. They may use other means. And for 
such reason this application blank is very searching in its 
questions. A photograph is required and there are other 
requirements that may seem irksome at the time, but when 
once complied with make it very easy thereafter. It 
takes, on an average, about three months to get that 
information and get it thoroughly investigated, because the 
National Council writes to everyone that is referred to. 
They write to the examining authorities in the applicant’s 
home State, to the registrars of the schools he attended, to 
former employers, to three of his clients, to three archi- 
tects, and to professional and technical societies that he 
belongs to, and everything that he states is verified before 
that information is transmitted to the other States. How- 
ever, that is practically the end of his troubles. 


REGISTERED BY EXEMPTION 


The architect who was in practice prior to the passage 
of these respective State laws was, for constitutional reasons, 
entitled to continue to practice under certain restrictions 
as an Architect because it is unconstitutional to take his 
means of livelihood away from him, and he was therefore 
registered by what we call exemption. Or in New Jersey 
he may be “Registered by Exemption” because he is a 
member of the A.I.A. An architect registered by exemp- 
tion may have been a man with only a carpenter’s ability 
at the time, but if he had called himself an architect for 
a number of years and was serving in his community with- 
out much trouble, the laws made it possible that he could 
continue to practice as an Architect and in some cases as 
a Registered Architect. For that reason, an “Architect” 
or a “Registered Architect” by exemption is not generally 
accepted in another State. If you are “Registered by 
exemption” your troubles are hard unless you apply to 
your State Board for “Registration by examination.” 


If an Architect has been in practice more than ten years, 
he may take what is called the National Council “Senior 
examination.” That examination consists of the submis- 
sion of about 18 photographs of examples of the varying 
character of a man’s work during the ten years or more 
that he has been in practice, and then he is asked to bring 
three or more sets of drawings and specifications to the 
Board in his home State, and generally is asked to explain 
his mode of procedure and practice in the erection of that 
building, and as to his particular knowledge and part in 
that work. ‘The National Council requires that such a 
man be examined in each of the five fundamental parts of 
practice, so that a man cannot very well get passed bv 
Senior Examination by Registration Boards unless he has 
a pretty fair, general all-round knowledge of the practice 
of Architecture. 

So if a man passes the senior examination of his home 
State Board where his record is known, then he may apply 
to another State as Registered by Examination. 

The man who has not been ten years in practice, and 
therefore cannot claim to be a senior architect, is ineligible 
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to practice in another State under most laws without taking 
a written examination of that State and in some States some 
Boards still insist upon an applicant from another State 
personally appearing before the Board in that distant 
State. This National Council method, where it is adopted, 
makes that unnecessary. 

GrabuaTE APPLICANTs FOR REGISTRATION 

If we can bring up and train the younger men to take 
the written examinations rather than the oral examinations 
which Register them by Exemption, we will do a great 
deal toward making their way easier in the future. The 
college graduate today, with three years’ experience in an 
architect’s office during which he is supposed to obtain a 
certain amount of practical experience, may then apply for 
registration by means of a half hour oral examination, 
which is a partial exemption. He may take the written 
examination in Pennsylvania without any experience either 
before or after graduation. I think that is a mistake, and 
most of the States require two, three, or four years of 
practical experience in addition to any theoretical training 
that he may have. But this term of “practical experience”’ 
is one that has had various interpretations, and for this 
reason the National Council last year appointed a com- 
mittee to define practical experience. I want to read you 
that definition: 

“BE IT RESOLVED THAT 

“*<Practical Experience’ shall constitute at least three 
years active participation as assistant to a legally practicing 
Architect, two years of which must be subsequent to gradu- 
ation from an accredited architectural school. 

“Such experience shall include at least six months’ par- 
ticipation in each of the five fundamental functions of an 
Architect, including 

a—-preparation of preliminary studies and sketches. 

b—preparation of working drawings as a job captain. 

c—preparation of detail drawings and checking of shop 
drawings. 

d—participation as clerk of the works, the auditing of 

Contractor’s accounts for issuance of certificates, and 
authority over contractors in responsible charge under 
his principal on at least one non-fireproof, and one 
fireproof building, each costing over $25,000. 
e—preparation of specifications and contracts. 

“Written evidence of the above shall be submitted in 
the form of an affidavit, from his employer or employers. 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT: 

“A copy of the above two resolutions be forwarded to 
the Board of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects with the suggestion that it be referred to the 
Committee on Ethics for consideration as to the duty of 
the Architect towards his assistants with view to advising 
the Architect to permit his assistants to obtain such prac- 
tical experience upon their request.” 

That is going to take five times six or thirty months as a 
minimum, even if he jumps immediately at the end of 
each six months. Most of the members of examining 
boards believe that it is a very exceptional architectural 
graduate that can become a rounded, practicing architect 
within three years after graduation. Few of them can do 
so in five years and New York is one of the States wherein 
they require five years. 

I believe that Pennsylvania should in time raise that 
requirement to five years. You would be surprised at the 
large number who just come up to try to get a bird’s-eye 
view of what they will be asked, and then keep coming and 
coming every six months, or a year, as we give them a 
chance. In that way they sometimes learn enough, even- 
tually, to pass. 








In the Oral Examination general leading questions are 
asked to find out whether the applicant is fully qualified 
and competent to practice with credit to himself and to 
the profession, whether he is competent to serve and fully 
protect his client, the public, and himself. Whether he is 
competent to direct and assume responsibility for engineers 
he may employ, competent to electrically light and protect 
a building and also about heating and safe construction. 
In Washington, at the National Council conferences, we 
get some idea of what other Boards are asking and in that 
way there is a certain uniformity established. If one State 
would not be so particular, their Registered Architects 
would not be accepted in other States where the laws re- 
quire that reciprocity shall only be extended to those where 
the requirements are equal. For instance Pennsylvania 
does not consider certain States as having the equal of the 
requirements of the Pennsylvania law. The standards set 
up by some State laws would not be equal to those set up 
by the Pennsylvania law, and therefore the Pennsylvania 
Board is unable to accept a man from such a State until 
he furnishes evidence that he has attainments equal to 
those required by the Pennsylvania law. 

A man who is primarily only a picture maker is a 
dangerous man for an architectural registration board who 
must certify that he is thoroughly competent and quali- 
fied to design and erect a building. It was because of such 
cases that architectural registration laws became necessary. 

The failure of the theatre roof in Brooklyn under a 
heavy snow load and a similar one in Washington, where 
a number of people were killed because of inefficiency, 
caused the legislatures of several States to accept the archi- 
tects’ plea for laws establishing rules and regulations for 
attainment necessary to enter Architectural Practice. 

As we all know, many large architectural offices are 
conducted on a system that rather exploits the man. If 
he is a good water color or perspective man, he is kept at 
that and not given much experience in supervision or speci- 
fications. If he is a good specification man, he is not given 
an opportunity to design, etc. One object of this resolu- 
tion is to endeavor to impress upon the architects of the 
country that they have a duty to their draftsmen, who are 
the coming architects, to properly train and make them 
ready to practice their profession. Without it, the pro- 
fession of architecture is not likely to improve as much as 
it will with it, and some offices in which this system is in 
effect have remarkable results when their men come up 
before State Boards of Examiners. Dr. Paul Cret’s office 
is one of those that comes to mind. In that office a col- 
lege graduate after sufficient drafting-room experience is 
made the job captain. He may have several assistants, but 
works it up from its initial stages. He prepares the design 
under criticism of the principal. He carries through the 
working drawings and details and writes specifications which 
are submitted to the principal and then he is given an 
opportunity to go out on the job and inspect it and handle 
both client and contractor right straight through. Now, 
when such men come up before a State Board of Examiners 
they are generally able to prove that they are rounded 
men, that at that time at least they have a rounded knowl- 
edge and are competent to practice. 

After a man is registered, there is perhaps no reason 
why he should not specialize in the one branch that is 
easiest and best for him, but at the time he is registered he 
must satisfy the State Board that he is competent to prac- 
tice on his own ability without help from anybody else, 
exactly as he must pass his final college examinations before 
he may be graduated. 

The main plea I wish to make here is to ask architects 
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generally to adopt this fatherly interest in the young 
fellows in their offices, and if they will point out to them 
how desirable it is, and give them the opportunity, to get 
six months’ experience in each of the five functions of an 
architect, when they do take their examinations they will 
be rounded men and a credit to the office from which they 
are graduated. 





“RACKET” OF THE REGISTRATION OF 

ARCHITECTS 
SURELY THE LETTER of Mr. Sullivan Jones, which appears 
on page 206 of your March issue, headed A Letter from 
Sullivan W. Jones to Charles Butler, deserved a more 
conspicuous position and a more arresting headline. It 
seems to me a very important document and one of far 
more interest to the vast body of architects who carry on 
their “profession,” frankly as a business service, than to 
those who, like myself, are more interested in the sub- 
ject of architecture and care little how the “trade” is 
regulated, or by whom, but who believe in free interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Jones focuses many individual opinions in stating 
that the situation under “the so-called Architects’ Law in 
the State of New York” is over-ripe for a “racket.” The 
fact that the law és @ racket and is mot honest in its pur- 
poses is but hinted at; which is all, perhaps, that is neces- 
sary to enable any intelligent person to comprehend “the 
situation,” and that the law in toto ought to be amended 
into “innocuous desuetude.” 

Mr. Jones suggests amendments to liberalize the law, 
and points to the provisions for more drastic application 
in the future, and to the evident fallacies of theory under- 
lying such provisions. Briefly that the law creates a pro- 
fession of “aristocrats” and “a precise curriculum for the 
preparation of an architect,” and violates “the principle 
of equal opportunity.” 

“We architects are interested primarily . . not in 
the mechanics of the applicant’s education but in his quali- 
fications to practice his profession at the time of his appli- 
cation,” and “any law which arbitrarily debars an appli- 
cant from taking an examination to demonstrate his ability 
to pursue his chosen vocation is bad law, whether it 
be constitutional or unconstitutional,” are statements by 
Mr. Jones which, assuming the law to be intended for the 
public welfare, are beyond dispute. But is it the “quali- 
fications” of our would-be comfréres in which “we archi- 
tects are interested primarily?” Are not “we architects” 
somewhat interested primarily in keeping out extreme 
competition? Have not the personages who have been 
most active in promulgating the registration laws been of 
the types most affected by young, strong, and ambitious 
talent? And, if the arguments they have used in obtain- 
ing the passage of such laws are true or reasonable, should 
not they themselves be “examined,” and, if found want- 
ing, be excluded from practicing? Is not any law, the 
passage of which is obtained by obviously false and mis- 
leading preambles, or statements of purpose, a “bad law?” 
And is not the total effect of the law, in any form, to 
“bring down upon the profession the scorn and ridicule 
of the public?” 

Mr. Jones makes some very good points in stating that 
“Legislation affecting the practice of architecture should 
be initiated by the Profession” (the whole body of archi- 
tects, regardless of membership in the A.LA.?). “If it 
is not so initiated someone or some group will certainly 
capitalize the opportunity. I need not remind you or the 
Conference that there is a real danger of that happening.” 

(Continued on page 99, Advertising Section) 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY PAUL P. CRET, AND ZANTZINGER, BORIE, AND MEDARY, ARCHITECTS ‘ 


COMPETITION FOR THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY PAUL P. CRET, AND ZANTZINGER, BORIE, AND MEDARY, ARCHITECTS 


‘COMPETITION FOR THE GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK MEMORIAL 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


IN THE APRIL issue we presented the Winning Design by 
Hirons and Mellor, Architects,. for the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial and in that same issue a brief résumé of 
the program was published on page 295. In this issue we 
show some of the other designs submitted, together with 
the Jury Report which follows: 

“In conformity with the requirements of the program, 
the Jury begs to submit its report covering the selection of 
the design for the George Rogers Clark Memorial. 

“The Jury convened February 3, 1930, at 2:00 P. M. 
and continued its study of fifty-one designs submitted, 
until the afternoon of February 5th. 

“The Jury wishes to 
record its gratification 
with respect to the high 
order of technical excel- 
lence that characterized 
the designs submitted. 
The Jury first examined 
the site and became fully 
acquainted with the sur- 
rounding conditions. 
This study served to 
establish a criterion with 
respect to plan and mass. 
The location is such that 
the structure will be 
clearly seen from many 
points of view. While 
it must serve as an ade- 
quate terminal motive of 
a composition, the long 
axis of which runs 





PLOT PLAN OF DESIGN BY PAUL P. CRET, AND ZANTZINGER, 
BORIE, AND MEDARY, ARCHITECTS 
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through First Street, it should appear equally impressive 
when viewed from any angle. 

“In approaching the problem of final selection the 
Jury had before it a considerable number of designs that 
would yield commemorative structures highly satisfactory 
in respect to both mass and detail. In making the final 
selection the Jury turned to a design that not only satis- 
fied the technical requirements of good mass and detail 
but proclaimed in no uncertain terms its commemorative 
function with the same simplicity and vigor that charac- 
terized the men and events which it is the purpose of the 
structure to recall. 

“The Jury by major- 
ity vote in accordance 
with the conditions of 
the program has selected 
design No. 28 [by 
Hirons and Mellor]. 


Respectfully 
submitted, 
D. Frank CULBERTSON 
LuTuer E. SmirH 
Lee Burns 
FrepDERIcK L. ACKERMAN 
Witiim MItTcHELL 
KENDALL, Chairman>* 


The memorial will be 
erected at or near the 
site of Fort Sackville, in 
the City of Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
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PLAN 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY THE OFFICE OF JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


COMPETITION FOR THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 


(See Jury Report on page 373, and text on page 295, A pril issue) 
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SECTION 


PLOT PLAN 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 


(See Jury Report on page 373, and text on page 295, April issue) 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 


COMPETITION FOR THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 


(See Jury Report on page 373, and text on page 295, April issue) 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ARCHITECTS 






MORE MONEY IS NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Tue Nationat Buitpinc Survey CoNFERENCE, organ- 
ized as a result of the general business conference called 
by President Hoover last fall, and which has been study- 
ing ways and means for encouraging the construction in- 
dustry as the surest method of improving business in 
general, has recently disclosed a set of conditions which 
indicate the possibility of a quick resumption of activity, 
particularly in the residential field. Up until a few 
weeks ago the building of homes throughout the land was 
practically at a standstill, and money was not readily 
available for loaning on this type of building projects. 
Almost overnight a change has taken place and there 
has been a rapid flow of funds from the Wall Street 
money market towards the real estate mortgage field. 
We now have millions of dollars in the hands of build- 
ing and loan associations, savings banks, and other 
financial organizations in almost every part of the 
country—money which it is vital to these institutions to 


place in the form of building and real estate mortgages, 
at reasonable rates of interest. The result of this is that 
responsible people who are desirous of building homes 
can at this time secure mortgage loans on very favorable 
terms. If they take advantage of this situation it will 
mean an early and widespread resumption of home build- 
ing—which should be news of extreme interest to all 
architects who do this type of work. 

In order that this movement may gain headway it 1s 
essential that all architects should use every possible means 
of discovering people who have an inclination to build 
and who are in the proper position to do so and then 
urge these people to take advantage of the present favor- 
able conditions. Widespread dissemination of this infor- 
mation can result in great benefit to the building public 
and incidentally to the architectural profession, and we 
therefore urge every architect to do his bit towards help- 
ing the profession and himself in this way. 





MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF CHINESE ARCHITECTS AT Test AN 
F. T. Lau, C. K. Li, C. Y. Moo, Poy G. Lee, President, T. Chuang, 8. Chao, Kipaul Liu, and S. S. Loo. 
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NUAL MEETING IN SHANGHAI 
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RI Section oF Winninc Desicn By JosEPH B. Wertz 


THE LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP—1930 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


Tue Jury or Awarp met on March 28th and again on 
March 29th and after careful study of the drawings the 
Scholarship was awarded to Mr. Joseph B. Wertz, author 
of the design marked No. 23, with First Honorable Men- 
tion to Richard J. Pearce, Second Honorable Mention to 
(Miss) Jean Brand, and Third Honorable Mention to 
N. J. Sapienza. Decisions on all awards were unanimous. 

The prizé-winner was selected, first, because the plan 
is direct and well knit. ‘The arrangement of the levels 
with the galleries overlooking the central hall at the ends 
is interesting, and the spacious central hall itself, with 
niches for life-size models around it, is well arranged. 
The lecture hall and dependencies are also excellently 
placed. The elevation is dignifid and the whole design 
carefully studied throughout and admirably presented. 

The design by Richard J. Pearce, receiving First Hon- 
orable Mention, shows qualities of imagination and inge- 
nuity; it is well in scale, except for the extravagant and 
unarchitectural sculpture. ‘The plan is interesting and the 
facades are treated in such a way as to fit naturally into the 
gardens which surround them, and the drawings show great 
skill in presentation. 

The Second Honorable Mention has an excellently 
arranged and organic plan both as regards the central hall 
and the galleries partly above it, and the lecture halls. 
The elevation, however, seems to the Jury to lack the 
architectural quality to be desired in a building of this 
character and in this location. ‘The working out of this 
project shows unusual ingenuity. 

The Third Honorable Mention has a plan which is 
direct and straightforward, and the rear entrance to the 
lecture rooms is an admirable feature. The main elevation, 
except for a regrettable lapse in the draftsmanship of the 
roof, is dignified and in admirable scale. 

The drawings as a whole indicate considerable resource 
and skill, but it must be stated that a large proportion of 
them show a livelier interest in the presentation, especially 
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of the plan, than in the working out of it as an organic 
whole. 

The high standard of the competition has been well 
maintained. The number of entrants exceeded that of last 
year and the average quality of the drawings exhibited was 
excellent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Le Brun Travetinc ScHoLarsHip CoMMITTEE 

Oliver Reagan Richard H. Dana, Jr. 

D. Everett Waid Eric Gugler 

Chester H. Aldrich, Chairman 


The subject of the competition was A Natural History 

Museum. ‘The program stated that: 
A Natural History Museum is to be erected in a 

public park in a moderate-sized city. The site is on 

a ridge at the end of an avenue sloping gently up 

toward the building, across the front of which may 

be a terrace on which may be shown such exhibits as 

meteorites and large fossils. The space available for the 

building measures 250 feet wide and 180 feet deep. 

The building is to contain: 

A large rotunda or main exhibition hall lighted from 

above with space around the sides for life-size models 

illustrating the habitat of various flora and fauna. 

Four connecting galleries, also lighted from above, to 

house collections illustrating geology, botany, zoology, 

and anthropology. - 

A large lecture hall, seating 400, with ante-room for 

lecturer, a small room for preparing specimens, etc. 

A small lecture room to seat 100. Two or three work- 

shops for the preparing of specimens. The necessary 

offices for a curator, assistant curator, and two secre- 

taries. ‘The necessary public toilets. ‘The basement 

may be utilized for some of these service rooms. 

The prize-winning design is shown above and on the 
following pages. ‘Those placed second and third will be 
published in the June issue of Pencit Points. 
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LOS ANGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


Tue Los AnceELEs ARCHITECTURAL CLUB gave its first 
Annual Dishonor Awards at the Elite Café, Tuesday night, 
March 25th. 

Prominent architects sat awestruck in the audience and 
watched their cherished idols shattered by the cold-hearted, 
analytical judges who discussed their work as it was thrown 
on the screen. 

The chairman of the evening, Carleton M. Winslow, 
introduced the three distinguished judges, Sumner Spauld- 
ing, Julian Garnsey, and J. E. Stanton. 

Talks on Art and Culture were given by Myron Hunt, 
impersonated by A. E. Hedrick, and Orra Monnette, char- 
acterized by J. L. Brady. .Mr. Hunt, sitting among the 
guests, seemed to enjoy the interpretation of himself in 
the highest degree. 

A Spanish dance by Senorita Morales, or lack of Morales, 
as Mr. Winslow introduced her, was given by Edward 
Mussa. J. Donald Prouty, as a most distinguished lady of 
known religious activity, was the climax of the evening. 

Beneath the raillery and friendly banter a serious object 
lesson was given. Photographs proved conclusively that 
some of our best architecture was ruined by lax zoning 
supervision and heedless, selfish disregard of civic beauty 
by adjacent property owners. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Reginald Johnson, Architect; The B’Nai B’Rith Syna- 
gogue, A. M. Edelman and David Allison, Architects; The 
Ambassador Hotel, Myron Hunt, Architect; and the 
Wilshire Blvd. Christian Church, Robert Orr, Architect, 


were outstanding examples of this type of vandalism. 





* SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN, one of whose drypoints is repro- 
duced as a frontispiece in this issue, was born at Cresco, 
lowa, in 1895. He was educated at the University of 
Washington, 1913-15; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1915-17, 1919-20; American Field Service Fel- 
lowship, 1923-24. He studied etching with Monsieur 
Edouard Leon in 1925. During this year Mr. Chamber- 
lain made- his first etching and produced a number of 
interesting plates, some of which were remarkably success- 
ful and others of which were obviously “feelers,” with the 
stamp of inexperience clearly prominent. 

“His interest in drawing, however, dates back to the 
time when as a boy, he found magazine advertisements 
a mine of material for the budding draftsman. His scrap- 
book of this time probably contained few notes on 
Rembrandt, and was not flush with representations of the 
genius of Whistler, yet it must have suggested an interest 
which was uncommon to youngsters of his age. 

“Chamberlain has the ability to draw correctly and the 
confidence in execution which are necessary to more than 
ordinary performances. His drypoint plates have a 
maturity of viewpoint and a skillfulness of handling that 
tell of past experience and give promise for the future.” 
—from Samuel Chamberlain, Etcher and Lithographer, 
by Charles D. Childs. 





THE KNOBLOCH DETAIL SHEETS 


THE Two consTRucTION detail plates by Philip G. 


Knobloch for this month deal with the subject of con- 
cealed flashing. They were worked up from data kindly 
supplied by Raymond D. Ritchie of the Guthy-Ritchie 
Corporation of New York. Comments and discussion are 
invited. Next month the subject of the plates will be 
Confessionals such as are used in Catholic Churches. 
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JOSEPH B. WERTZ 


JosepH Beton Wertz, winner of the competition for 
the Le Brun Traveling Scholarship for 1930, is the first 
Southerner to achieve this distinction. He was bern in 
Greenville, South Carolina, in 1903. 

His early training came under Prof. Rudolph E. Lee 
of the Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College from 
which he graduated with B. S. degree in 1924. 

The same year, while studying at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts of Fontainebleau, France, Mr. Wertz became a fol- 
lower of Lloyd Morgan who, he feels, has given him a 
deeper understanding of things architectural than any other 
single influence in his entire training. 

In New York Mr. Wertz has worked with the B. G. 
Goodhue Associates and Pelton, Allen; and Collens, also 
having done Beaux-Arts work at the Atelier Licht. 

Later he worked in Cleveland, Ohio, with Fischer and 
Jirouch, and in Durham, N. C., with George Watts Carr. 

In 1927, Mr. Wertz won a scholarship to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of ‘Technology where he spent one year 
in Graduate Design under Prof. Jacques Carlu to whom 
he also owes much. 

Mr. Wertz plans to spend six months travelling and 
studying in such countries as Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy and Spain. He will sail 
England about the first of June. 


for 





PRIZES AWARDED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
THREE sTUDENTs At the University of Illinois won the 
three cash prizes of 1930 offered by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction for the most beautiful design of a 
steel bridge submitted by architectural students. These 
prizes, amounting to $500, $250, and $100 respectively, 
were made through the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
The prizes were awarded at the final judgment to 
George D. Recher, first; Russel O. Deeter, second, and 
Don P. Ayres, third. 
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REUNION OF ATELIER HORNBOSTEL 


Henry Horneostet, patron of the Atelier Hornbostel, 
New York City, 1904-1914, was the guest of honor at 
a dinner tendered by his former students held at the Archi- 
tectural League Club in New York on Tuesday, March 
25th, 1930. 

The esteem and regard in which the beloved patron is 

held by the architectural fraternity was clearly demon- 

m strated when the 
“boys” turned out 
from various cities 
to do honor to the 
man whose influ- 
ence had helped to 
shape their- careers. 

Mr. Hornbostel 
journeyed from 
Pittsburgh, where, 
in addition to his 
practice, he holds 
the Chair of Pro- 
fessor of Archi- 
tecture at the 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

The old-time 
spirit of camara- 
derie asserted it- 
self from the 
beginning of the 
festivities to the 
end. Julian Hol- 
land, as toastmaster, 
paid many glow- 
ing tributes to the generosity, character, and creative 
artistry of the patron guest. Mr. Hornbostel in an earnest 
acknowledgment reviewed the men and work of the 
period when the Atelier flourished. His extended remarks 
on past, present, and future architectural tendencies along 
with his humorous fog and gas stories and his experience 
as Major on the West Front were received with sincere 
appreciation. 

A lively entertainment followed the dinner in which 
the boys furnished their own talent just as they did in the 
old days when they celebrated the close of a competition. 
A tap-dance specialty performed by “Red” Sam Jones and 
a dramatic recital, The Other One was Booth, by Jimmy 
Sheeran, an allied artist, were features of the program. 

To the Committee on Arrangements, Earl B. McKinney, 
Chairman, Julian WHolland, correspondence, Edward 
Lehman, commissary, and Charles Romer, who designed 
the souvenir menu reproduced above, is due the credit 
of the dinner’s success, 

A permanent committee was formed to make the event 
an annual affair. The Hornbostel Alumni, together with 
some of the Masqueray anciens, turned out in force to the 
number of 64 including our first massier, Mortimer Foster. 
There were also a number of Carnegie Tech Alumni 
representing the atelier in Pittsburgh. We hope to reach 
through Pencit Points all the former members of the 
Atelier who are now scattered throughout the country 
and any such who read this notice are invited to write to 
Charles Romer, 10 East 43rd St., New York, so that 
notices of future events may be sent to all. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S FLORADORA FROLIC 


THE PRINTS ILLUSTRATED were made by students of the 
University of Southern California School of Architecture 
to advertise their Floradora 
Frolic. They were printed 
from 7 x 10 linoleum blocks 
on cheap, colored newspaper 
stock, each series being on a 
different colored paper. Four 
hundred prints of each block 
were literally plastered over 
the entire.campus. The ques- 
tion mark “was the first one 
posted and was followed at 
three day intervals by the 
others. 
To start enthusiasm for the 
forthcoming Mardi Gras on 
the part of the whole Univer- 
sity rather than the School of 


























Architecture alone was the 
underlying purpose of the 
Floradora Frolic. Although 


supposedly a dance it was also 
in part vaudeville. The theme 
of the entertainment and deco- 
rations was the “Gay Nineties.” 
Fortunately everyone present 
entered into the spirit of the 
evening which was in an ex- 
tremely light and humorous 
Highlights of the eve- 
ning were the production of 
the super dramatic melodrama, 
Dirty Work at the Cross 
Roads, and the appearance of 
the famous Floradora Sextette, 
both of which were 100% all 
male and al] architect produc- 
tions. Both productions made 
such a hit that special perform- 
ances were staged for Fox 
Movietone News recording and 
newspaper photographers. 
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The reaction to this party 
was precisely as hoped for. 
The entire University is now: 
looking forward to the forth- 
coming Mardi Gras and the 
largest turnout ir the history 
of this annual Ball given by 
the University of Southern 
California Architects is assured. 

















NEW SERIES OF DETAIL PLATES 


Two series of architectural detail plates, Terra Cotta 
Standard Construction and Moderne Ornament; four 
plates of ornament, 814” x 11”; four plates of construc- 
tion details, 912” x 1214”; sent free to architects, pub- 
lished by the National Terra Cotta Society, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 
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J. ROWLAND SNYDER 


J. Row anp Snyper is the winner of the Henry Gillette 
Woodman Scholarship for 1930 of the University of 
Pennsylvania. ‘This scholarship was founded in memory 
of the son of George B. Woodman and provides for the 
payment of expenses of a student or graduate of the De- 
partment of Architecture of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania towards one year’s travel in Europe. ‘The candidate 
is selected by the Faculty Committee on Prizes, on the 
basis of scholastic record, character, and promise, and 
not by means of a competition. 

Mr. Snyder sailed for Europe last month and plans to 
stay at least a year, making drawings and studies on his 
travels through France, Germany, and Italy. He is par- 
ticularly anxious to go to Scandinavia and England before 
returning to this country. 





COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF A PRIVATE 
MEMORIAL 


THe Memoriat Crarts Insrirute, Inc., of New York 
[509 Fifth Avenue], having in mind the trend of Modern 
Art in the realms of Architecture, Sculpture, Decoration, 
Music, and Painting, and with the thought that memorial 
design ought to reflect the spirit of the time in which it is 
created, offers to all designers an opportunity to compete in 
accordance with the following program:— 

Assumed: ‘That a prominent person wishes to erect a 
Memorial as a tribute to his Father and Mother, with the 
thought also that the work will serve as a family Memorial, 
and the four surviving members of the family will even- 
tually be interred on the plot. ‘The client is a great 
admirer of what is called “Modern Art,” and one of the 
requirements is that the design must be of the most modern 


1930 


and striking character, and still retain the dignity of a 
Memorial. 

The Site: The cemetery plot is 25 feet wide and 40 
feet deep; level, and fronts on a wide avenue. Other plots 
adjoin on sides and rear. 

The Material: ‘The Memorial must be designed for 
execution in natural stone or bronze or a combination of 
both. No perishable materials are to be used. 

The Drawings: A front elevation at three-quarter- 
inch scale; a plan at one-quarter-inch scale. Both draw- 
ings are to be on a single sheet of white paper, mounted 
(or on illustration board). Outside dimensions of paper 
to be 20” x 30” with %4” border. Drawings may be in 
line or rendered in color, or black and white; with acces- 
sories such as shrubbery, walks, etc. 

Time of Delivery: All drawings must be delivered at 
the National Academy of Design, 215 West 57th Street, 
New York City, before 1 P. M., May 15th, 1930, 
addressed to Memorial Crafts Institute, Inc. 

AnonyMity oF Drawincs: All drawings must have the 
competitor’s name and address on the rear, covered by a 
paster to permit removal after the jury. of award has acted. 

Awards: The design placed first will receive a prize of 
$200.00. The design placed second will receive a prize 
of $100.00. The design placed third will receive a prize 
of $75.00. Prize winning designs will become the 
property of the Memorial Crafts Institute. All others will 
be held for the competitor until called for; if not called 
for within 10 days after May 31st, 1930, they will be 
sent collect to the competitor. 

Jury: Members of the jury are as follows: Edward F. 
Allodi, Architect, Oronzio Maldarelli, Sculptor, Wm. 
Henry Deacy, Architect (Member Memorial Crafts Inst.). 





DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE 


ON THE FINAL NIGHT of the season McGrath & Dohmen 
stepped out and won the pennant by the best exhibition 
of bowling ever seen in the League. They rolled 1065 
in the first game and 2990 total for the evening, and 
McGrath rolled 269 in the last game, thus breaking three 
records and several hearts. 

The lineup at the finish follows: 





W. .. 
1—McGrath & Dohmen 52 28 
2—Robert O. Derrick, Inc. . 50 31 
3—Albert Kahn ......... apa 47 34 
4—Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 45 36 
5—Mueller & Krecke ........ 45 36 
6—Donaldson & Meier .... 39 42 
7—Malcomson & Higginbotham 37 44 
8—VanLeyen, Schilling & Keough .. 36 45 
9—-Louis Kamper ...... ors 27 54 
10—Weston & Ellington .. gy 27 54 
And the team and individual champions: 
Most 200 scores—Kalsched (A.K.) —26 
High Single Game—McGrath (McG.&D.) —269 
High Three Games—Jolson (R.O.D.) —684 
High Team Single—McGrath & Dohmen —1065 


High Team Three Games—McGrath & Dohmen—2990 

On April 3 we had our annual banquet at the Barlum 
Hotel and methinks everyone will agree that it was the 
best yet. 


And now—FORE! 
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WINNING DESIGN FOR CERTIFICATE 
BY NOLAN VAN POWELL 


COMPETITION FOR A CERTIFICATE OF AWARD 
IN CONNECTION wiTH the medals and awards given at the 
Southern Architectural and Industrial Arts Exposition, 
which was held in Memphis last November under the 
auspices of the Southern Chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, a certificate was presented to both the 
architects and the owners of the buildings who, in the 
opinion of the Jury of Award, were entitled to receive 
them. 

For the purpose of selecting a suitable certificate a 
competition was held among the local architects and 
draftsmen and a cash prize was awarded. Nolan Van 
Powell submitted, in the opinion of the Jury, the best 
design and his drawing reproduced above was used for 

the certificates. Estes 
Mann’s design in a humor- 
ous vein shows that even 
an undertaking demanding 
as much time and effort as 
this Exposition can and 
did furnish fun and 
amusement to those who 
have a sense of humor. 

The local members of 
the profession responded 
to every call of the Chair- 
man and, as we worked 
far into the night in 
cataloging and hanging the 
exhibits, naturally the 
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Chairman had to supply sandwiches and refreshments in 
order to keep the boys on the job. Hence the word 
“eat” at the top of the certificate, while the words 
“that’s good” refer to an incident that occurred when 
the drawings and photographs were judged and it hap- 
pened that the writer [M. H. Furbringer] was selecting 
the material to be hung and the particular group of ex- 
hibits was that of his own firm, so in passing on the quality 
and fitness of the material I used the expression incor- 
porated in the lower part of the design. 

The profile and the seal in the center of the certificate 
drew unfavorable comments from the wife of the Chair- 
man who remarked that an architect should confine him- 
self to designs of buildings and not attempt to draw 
portraits. 

All this goes to show that we can do something worth 
while in life and have great fun doing it. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SUMMER SEssIon of the Department of Architecture, 
New York University, will begin June 9th, and will con- 
tinue until July 19th, 1930. The Department of Archi- 
tecture has moved to its new quarters at 801 Second Ave- 
nue (43rd Street) at which address the Summer School 
will be held. The course will extend over a period of 
six weeks and the school will be open for classes from 
6:00 to 10:00 p. m., so that students can gain practical 
experience by working in architects’ offices during the day. 

The degree course in Architecture, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Architecture, is approved by the New York 
State Board of Regents. Credit is given for work done at 
other institutions and for professional work which corre- 
sponds to the required courses, 

Degree credit for any of the courses given during the 
summer will be allowed to students who have been properly 
matriculated and have completed the requirements. 

The courses to be given include Design, Elements of 
Architecture I and Il, Descriptive Geometry and Shades 
and Shadows and Perspective, Freehand Drawing (Pencil 
and Charcoal), Water Color, Algebra, Trigonometry and 
Analytical Geometry, English and French, 

The registration date for the course in Design will be on 
Wednesday, May 7th, and the registration dates for the 
other courses will be on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
27th and 28th. For information address the Department 
of Architecture, New York University, 801 Second Ave- 
nue, New York. 





THE TWo DEsIGNs shown above were submitted in a recent 
competition for a seal for the Westchester County [New 
York] Society of Architects. The winning design by 
William C. Halbert, Jr., is shown on the left and that 
placed second, by William H. Jones, on the right. 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. 


is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. 











A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. 
Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 


Everyone 


to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 


work easier, send it in. 


closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 
the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. 


Material received after the 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 


do so by the contributor. 





Our HEADING this month was drawn by Anthony Hartig 
of Ridgewood, L. I. The prize winners in our regular 
monthly competitions have been awarded as follows: 

Class I—Eunice V. Nielson of Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the delightful water color reproduced below. 

Class 11—John M. Kerr of Buffalo, New York, is the 
winner in this division. We think all our readers will 
agree that Mr. Kerr has at least the makings of a great 
poet and author. 

Class I1I—J. H. Bell of Birmingham, Ala. 

Class IV—-L. C. Sherwood of San Diego, California, 
for the interesting letter and drawings shown on page 397. 

Don’t forget to send in your anecdotes; any entertain- 
ing experience with a client! Also someone suggested 
that we award a monthly prize for Misrakes | ALMostr 





Water Cotor sy Eunice V. NrIE.son 
“4 Street in Miami” 


(Prize—Class One—April Competition) 


Mave anp Wuar THE Resutt Woutp Have BEEN. 
Sounds like a good idea. What do you contributors think 
of it? 





AN ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
By John M. Kerr 
(Prize—Class Two—April Competition) 


ARGUMENT: The competition is for a Temple along the 

Appian Way, some couple of thousand years ago, when 

Architects were many, and jobs scarce (even as you and 

1). The programme in this case is irrelevant, as the draw- 

ings are all in. . 

The Jury of Award has just finished a seventeen course 
dinner at the Villa of Fadus, situated on the banks of the 
Tiber, and are considering taking a few minutes off to 
judge the competition. The personnel of the Jury is 
as follows:— 

Curomep.atus, The Architectural Adviser, credited with 
designing the most magnificent aqueduct in all Rome 
which, unfortunately, did not go ahead. 

Fapus, Chairman of the Board. A wealthy dealer in 
suburban real estate, and an amateur charioteer. 
ATWATERKENTUS, a big fig and artichoke man, and secre- 

tary to the Chamber of Commerce. 

Puitcotus, a Politician on Czxsar’s side of the House. 

SUPERHETRODYNUs, Captain of the Gate, and what 4e 
didn’t know was nobody’s business. 

THE STRANGER, an Architect with business acumen. (You 
will hear more of him later.) 


The scene is laid in an inner chamber off the banquet 
hall. The Architecture is reminiscent of Pompeian, and 
if the color scheme hits one like a load of bricks, the 
credit all belongs to Madam Fadus, who affected a flair 
for interior decoration with the usual results. 

Now go on with the story. 

Fapus: 

“Dear friends and Romans, now that we’ve been fed, 
And quaffed the sparkling wine so richly red; 
We should get down to business right away 
And let Chromeplatus have his little say. 
Forsooth! I know not peristyle from base; 
But, because I won the chariot race, 

You made me chairman of your august Board 
To make the Architectural award. 

So, men, let’s go and judge the competish: 
Sans Fear, and Favour, is my earnest wish.” 
CHROMEPLATUS: 


“From out of all the entries we received, 

I picked out five, the ones which I believed 
Would meet with favour in your august eyes: 

For I was sure that you would all despise 

Those efforts, born of culture somewhat low; 

The awful junk that’s known as ‘Art Nouveau’—” 
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Architectural Jurisprudence—a dagger in his back. 

He cleared his throat, and speaking, said to Fadus, stout, and 
straight, 

“We could not do much better than agree on TWENTY-EIGHT!” 

Philcotus looked at Super’ in a funny sort of way— 


AND IM SURE 
YOU WILL FIND 
HIM QUITE USEFUL 











AS WELL AS Atwaterkentus seemed as tho he’d nothing more to say. 
ORNAMENTAL Old Fadus just kept wishin’ that he’d stuck to real estate— 
GENERAL ; Perhaps it wasn’t “Arty”—it was safe, at any rate. 





He scratched his head, and, suddenly a gleam came in his eyes; 

He roared out loud a hearty laugh, and slapped his husky thighs. 

“Bring in that brigand bold,” said he, “we won’t take Chrome’s 
advice— 

If that guy has a drop of blood, we’ll settle this with dice.” 
“How now?” the Stranger greeted him with college campus glee, 
“T trust you’ve chosen twenty-eight—and—that, of course, is me.” 
“You’re right, my lad, but first of all, a little proposition; 

I wish to know for certain that you’re worthy the position. 

Your methods are unethical, tho forceful, goodness knows— 

If only you can beat me out at ‘Roman Dominoes’ 

Ill second Platus’ motion, and we’ll let you go ahead.” 

“Just gimme them there dice, old top,” the Stranger softly said. 


The rules were very simple, just as simple as could be— 
One throw apiece, and highest dice would win the victory. 
The Board were all atwitter, now, with pep, and animation; 





, : . : ’ se : conan 
“Pencil Points? Placimg the Architect before the The Stranger shook them cubes—an’ how ~a rolling undulation 
; Hot Dog! By all the Gods above, so plain for eye to see, 
General Public He must have been an amateur— he only shot a three. 
' ' 7 Old Fadus grabbed the dice away, and started warming up. 
Drawn By J. H. Bevt, oF BirmincHam, Ata. (The wine was Oh, so bitter in the Stranger’s drinking cup.) 
(Prize—Class Three—April Competition) He got down there upon his knees, his toga all awry— 





“Come on now Bones—be good to me—” his supplicating cry 

To “Lady Luck” for “Seven” was a paean of perfect bliss. 
(Horatius was never in a tighter spot than this.) 

PHILCOTUs: The dice, they started rolling, started rolling on the floor, 

“er. Maw To. here And all that Roman company, in wonderment, and awe, 

Nay, Nay! Tut, Tut! I do not deem it fair Just held their breath in anguish—the Stranger stood enrapt— 

seaitue song’ eee he vas es the air When, Lo! Behold!—The Master—just went ahead and crapped. 
o efforts, we, the Jury have not seen: 


You gotta show me, Bo!” Old Fadus sadly shook his head, and bade the Stranger go— 
ATWATERKENTUS: Just binding all to secrecy, that Rome should never know, 
“God save the Queen! Just how the competition, for a Temple to the Sun, 
You said a mouthful Phil—We’ll watch our P’s Was maybe—well, a liztle bit, unethically won. 
And Q’s—the Hoi Polloi are quick to seize 
A chance to razz us; one can never tell 
When up for re-election, what the—” 
SUPERHETRODYNUS: 
“Well, 
Excuse me men, if I appear to yawn; 
I didn’t get to bed till early dawn. 
Go right ahead—I’m happy as can be— 
I’ll keep the negus company—” 
Fapus: 





“Oh, Gee! 

You boys would try the patience of June— 

By the Gods above us, what do you know 

Of Architecture, Symmetry, Esquisse? 

Come!  Let’s get done and P. D. Q.—” 

“POLICE!” 

The door swung wide, and bursting into view 
Trooped twenty husky lads, in armour new. 

(I guess old Fadus’ Lares Penates et 

Ain’t never seen the likes o’ this—you bet.) 
“Halt! At Ease!” the orders rapped out sharply, 
And arms akimbo, the leader darkly 

Spake out thus, to ’Platus, “Listen, Chappie, 
You ain’t lame—Go hang those drawings—snappy !” 
The Jury, all, were silent as could be, 

While ’Platus handled thumb tacks carefully. 
Three score and ten were placed upon the wall, 
A number, too, he gave to one and all. 

(Thirty minutes later) 

‘THE STRANGER: 
“Sirs, now we'll leave you as you meditate, 

But look ye well on number TWENTY-EIGHT. 
For, if you don’t—” he fairly seemed to gloat 
As slowly drawing knife across his throat, 

He fixed the Jury with his beady frown, 

And gave the Roman gesture—TWO THUMBS DOWN. 
So saying then, he, and his men withdrew, 








¥ Panel “Tenm Je pt fe 
And left the Board with duty still to do. ss feat : rae cyt 
(Five minutes later) fo ae NE RS, 
Chromeplatus’ brow was furrowed, in deepest cogitation; 
Things he saw upon the wall defied imagination. PENCIL. Drawinc BY DanieL Donn, Jr, 
He thought of Palatinus, and the white porch of his shack; or Sr. Louis, Missouri 
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AND THERE 





“An Oxp AposE BuILpING”’ 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER from L. C. Sherwood, of San 
Diego, California, together with the accompanying illus- 
trations by the author, carries 
off the prize in Class IV. 
Dear Pencit Points: 

Today I am sending you 
an illustration of an old 
adobe building. I am very 
well acquainted with this 
building as I was born there 
and spent my childhood 
days playing near its pro- 
tecting walls, 

It still stands intact, 
although a hundred years 
old. The walls are four 
feet thick—rafters are 
round and redwood, taken 
directly from the moun- 
tains—fifty miles away in 
the Santa Cruz country— 
sheathing is constructed 
from small willow boughs 
plastered with mud — the 
roof is of homemade clay 
tiles, all the same size but 
no two alike, and the colors 
of the tiles vary from 
orange to deep reds and in 
places are yellow and green 
with moss—very rich and 
beautiful, very old and calm, and an old, old friend. 
There are no nails—all rafters tied together with rawhide 
thongs. 

The place is in Monterey county near Salinas and on 
the main highway between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
California. It is all that remains of the old Spanish 
Grant E] Sausal Rancho and some time when you are 
motoring in California, and especially if you are an 
architect or artist, drop in and see it—the owner will be 
glad to show you through it—he lives there and he is my 
brother. 

Since my small-boy days I have lived in the city and 
worked as an architectural draftsman and became an 
architect. 

There is another illustration also that I am sending to 
you. It portrays an old Spanish California cook telling 
a story to a small boy; the boy was myself and it was. at 
the same rancho. 

He said when he was a young man he and his chum 
rode over to Monterey, a coast town not far away from the 


“An Op SPANISH 


AND THIS AND THAT 





CauiForniA Cook” 
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rancho. They had plenty of good wine and lots of fun 
and it was late when they mounted their mustangs and 
headed home—“Vamos la rancho.” 

The road passed by a graveyard and they approached 
it at midnight. They saw something white—a bundle 
in the middle of the road and at the same time heard 
wailing and crying. Upon investigating, the bundle 
proved to contain a baby. 

Of course, the horses were acting up, but the Spanish- 
Californians were superb horsemen and they were soon 
riding away toward the rancho. The bundle and its 
contents, still wailing and crying, was held securely by 
one of the partners. The other suggested lighting a match, 
which they did, and on looking at the baby, were startled 
by its suddenly letting out a yell and saying, “I’m a 
little baby, eh? Look at my big eyes and long teeth!” 

Thereupon they dropped it, put spurs to their horses 
and arrived at the rancho muy pronto! 

A nice bedtime story for 
a kid to listen to. How- 
ever, | mention it because, 
like the Tamale, it has a 
Spanish flavor, 

Adios, 
L. C. SHERWoop. 


Adobe houses 
think of old 
Buck Schiwetz, who made 
so many sketches of ’dobe 
buildings in ‘Texas and 
New Mexico. Soon after 
his work was made the sub- 
ject for a leading article in 
Pencit Points in February, 
1929, he pulled stakes and 
departed for points south. 
Since that time we have lost 
track of him and would 
welcome information con- 
cerning his whereabouts. 
Wherever he is we are sure 
he is making good and con- 
tinuing to turn out his cus- 
tomary quota of sketches 
which, our readers will re- 
member, set a high standard 
of quality as well as quantity. If you see him tell him he 
has friends up this-a-way that would like to hear from him. 


make us 


our friend, 





“Pian Layout oF ApoBE Rancu HousE anpb 
EncLosinc WaLL” 
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CHLIGHTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PHARAOHS © ARCHITECT SAKES A MISTAKE. 


“ 


elas 


Tue Fourrtu 1n A SER1Es oF Cartoons BY ARTHUR F, Baker, Depictinc HIGHLIGHTs oF ARCHITECTURE 


One definition of the profession is “Architecture is one damn mistake after another.” 




















THE SPECHTRICA tes aoe 


A Department for the Specification Writer 


’ LUMBER AND TIMBER—1 


By David B. Emerson 


A GooD GENERAL KNOWLEDGE of lumber and timber is 
quite essential in the writing of specifications, and is not 
a bad asset to anyone engaged in any form of architectural 
work. Perhaps the first item to learn is the difference 
between soft and hard woods. The difference is not in 
the density or hardness of the wood, but in the commer- 
cial classification which places all conifers both of the 
needle leaf or pine-like type or cedar leafed types in the 
softwood class. ‘This includes all pines, firs, spruces, hem- 
locks, larches, cedars, and cypresses; and all broad leafed 
deciduous trees are classified as hardwoods. Incongruous 
though it may be, two species of softwoods, the Southern 
cypress and the larch, sometimes called tamarack or hack- 
matack, shed their leaves and two varieties of hardwoods, 
the live oak and holly, though broad leafed, are evergreens. 

Grain in wood is caused by the width of the annual rings, 
and the arrangement of the cells and fibres. Trees which 
grow rapidly and have wide annual rings produce coarse 
grained woods, whereas a slower growth and narrow rings 
produce fine, close grain. When the elements of the wood 
are straight and run parallel to the pith, the wood is said 
to be “straight grained.” Quite often, however, the ele- 
ments are twisted around the axis of the tree, thereby 
causing “spiral grain.” Frequently in cypress and gum 
trees several rings of fibres run oblique to the axis of the 
tree in one direction, and the next layers are oblique in 
the opposite direction; such wood is “cross grained.” 
“Wavy grain” is caused by large undulations in the wood 
elements, generally on radial surfaces, and “curly grain” 
is caused by small undulations. Oak, ash, birch, maple, 
and cherry very often exhibit curly or wavy grain and 
properly sawn it makes a beautiful wood for cabinet work 
and furniture. It is naturally quite essential that struc- 
tural timber should be straight grained. 


Softwoods supply the great bulk of the lumber and 
timber used for general construction in this country, as 
well as throughout the major portion of the world. 


Of the softwoods in this country the several varieties of 
pine are probably more widely distributed and widely 
used than any other wood. The Southern pines, also 
called yellow pines and which include long leaf or Georgia 
pine, short leaf, loblolly or North Carolina pine, pond 
pine, and Cuban pine, are the most extensively used. Long 
leaf or Georgia pine is the leading structural timber of 
this country, is one of the leading flooring lumbers, is ex- 
tensively used for mill work in the South, and it makes 
a very fine interior finish either for painting or a natural 
finish. Long leaf pine when slash sawn shows a very 
handsome grain. I well remember a tale I heard when 


I was a boy in an architect’s office regarding the late 
H. H. Richardson, who had a great admiration for’ the 
wood. Some one asked him about it, and his answer was, 
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“the only trouble with it is God made too much of it.” 


For pulley stiles and parting beads in window frames 
it has no equal. In some sections of the country this wood 
is called “hard pine,” but this name is not recognized by 
the lumber associations, and should not be used. Specify 
either “long leaf” or “Georgia” pine and you will get 
what you want. Short leaf pine has practically the same 
uses as long leaf pine, but as a general rule it is inferior 
to it as a structural timber; but by the “density rule” 
established by the Southern Pine Association short leaf 
pine having the necessary annual ring and Summer wood 
requirements is classed with long leaf pine. North Caro- 
lina pine is less strong and durable than the other varieties 
of Southern pines, but it furnishes good lumber for floor- 
ing, interior trim, and rough lumber. 


Cuban pine and pond pine are’ not marketed under their 
own names, but are sold for structural timber as Southern 
pine. Arkansas soft pine is a very high quality of short 
leaf pine. The wood is free from excessive pitch, and 
resembles Northern white pine more than any of the 
Southern pines. It is used for framing, flooring, miil 
work, and interior trim. ‘This wood takes paint and 
enamel particularly well and can be given a natural finish. 
Southern pines are exported under the name of “pitch 
pine” and are known only by that name in Europe. 

White pine has been the leading wood for both exterior 
and interior finishing since the earliest settlements in 
New York and New England. All the lumber used in 
the early work was grown in the New England States, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, and the proof of its excel- 
lent quality can be found in the exterior wood work and 
interior finish in many of the old houses in New England 
which are still in good condition after one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred years of service. The original 
sources of supply for this wood are now practically ex- 
hausted, and at the present time the larger part of the 
true white pine on the market comes from northern Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Idaho. White pine is 
noted for its extreme softness of texture, evenness of fibre, 
great ease in working, durability, and strength; its ability 
to stay in place after once being fitted, its freedom from 
pitch or objectionable acids. 

In addition to the foregoing qualities, no wood carves 
better than white pine or stands up better after being 
carved, as can be seen by some of the Eighteenth Century 
work still remaining in New England. The heart wood 
of the choicest New England white pines was called 
“pumpkin pine” by the old-time ship builders; this wood 
carved remarkably well and lasted indefinitely. White 
pine, on account of its freedom from pitch or resin and 
from objectionable acids, takes paint or enamel finish per- 
fectly. It absorbs and grips the paint, but does this most 











economically, therefore holds its coat of paint longer 
and better than any other wood either soft or hard. 

Idaho white pine, although it has a different botanical 
classification, is a true white pine, and differs only very 
slightly from the white pines of the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. In fact all botanists are by no means agreed 
that there is a botanical difference. ‘This wood can be 
used for any of the purposes which the eastern and 
northern white pines are used. Idaho pine produces all 
grades of lumber, but it is most noted on account of the 
high percentage of tight knotted “Common” lumber pro- 
duced, which is what is needed for the knotty pine inte- 
riors so popular at the present time. 

Sugar pine is a large tree growing in California and is 
classed as a white pine, but is somewhat coarser textured, 
has more prominent resin ducts and a more pronounced 
odor than the true white pines. ‘The general uses of 
sugar pine are for mill work and rough lumber. 

“‘Pondosa” pine is a trade name which has recently been 
given to a western yellow pine, which was formerly sold 
as western white pine. It is a valuable timber of the Rocky 
Mountain section and the Pacific Coast, and some of the 
timber is light, soft, uniformly textured, and so light in 
color that it may be used in many ways as a satisfactory 
substitute for white pine. Its only faults are that it is less 
durable and more liable to sap stain than first growth white 
pine. | 

Norway pine or red pine which grows in the Lake 
States is an intermediate species between white pine and 
yellow pine. Much of this wood is sold mixed with 
white pine, and can be used for some of the same purposes. 

Spruce grows in the Northeastern portion of the 
United States, in Eastern Canada, the Pacific Northwest, 
and in the Rocky Mountain region. ‘The three principal 
kinds found in the Northeast and in Canada are the 
black, red, and white, or cat spruce. ‘The woods are all 
very much alike, but the white spruce is usually coarser 
grained than the others. Eastern spruce is used almost 
exclusively for structural purposes and for lath. As a struc- 
tural timber it ranks second only to southern pine and 
Douglas fir, and is extensively used in New England and 
New York. Spruce laths in my opinion are undoubtedly 
the best wood laths available. Spruce has been used to a 
very limited extent for interior trim, but of late years a 
new use has developed; that is the knotty spruce has 
been used for deal rooms, as the color and grain are more 
nearly like the English deal than any other native soft- 
wood, 

Sitka, frequently called “western spruce,” grows in the 
Pacific Northwest and is available in larger sizes than 
the Eastern varieties. It also differs from them in that 
the wood has a pinkish color instead of the straw color 
and white of the Eastern woods. Its principal uses are 
for framing and for exterior and interior trim, and as it 
contains no resin it takes all kinds of finishes very readily. 

The firs include the true firs, the principal kinds being 
the balsam fir of the Northeast, the white fir of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast regions, the noble fir of 
Oregon and the red fir of California, and the Douglas fir 
which, although not a true fir, is more nearly related to 
them than to any other of the conifers. The true firs have 
wood which is quite similar to that of the spruces, and it 
is used for practically the same purposes, though not so 
highly esteemed. Douglas fir is one of the most useful of 
all the softwoods; as a structural timber it is second only 
to southern pine to which it is similar in it properties, 
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though usually it is less resinous. It can be had in larger 
sizes than any structural timber. ‘Timber thirty inches 
square and one hundred feet long can be obtained if 
necessary. It is an excellent finish both for exterior and 
interior work. It will take paint almost as well and hold it 
almost if not quite as tenaciously as white pine, and when 
slash sawn it shows a good figure and can be given a 
natural finish. Douglas fir is exported as Oregon pine, 
and is known in Europe by that name exclusively. 

There are several varieties of cedar grown in this 
country, the principal kinds being the eastern and southern 
red cedars, white cedars, yellow cedars or cypresses— 
which include the Port Orford cedar, the Alaska cedar or 
Nootka cypress, and the western red cedar. The eastern 
and southérn red cedars are common trees in the eastern 
and southern sections of this country. Practically the 
only use made of the wood is for lining cedar closets. 
The red heart of the wood contains a natural oil that 
gives off an aroma which stifles moths. ‘The white sap 
wood is valueless. The principal source of supply at the 
present time is in Tennessee. White cedar grows both in 
the Northern and Southern States but the southern cedar 
attains a larger size, and is used for tanks, posts, and 
shingles. Port Orford cedar and Alaska cedar have a 
limited distribution in the Pacific Northwest. ‘These 
woods are firm and strong, highly scented, and of a 
yellowish color. They are used for siding, closet lining, 
interior finish, and shingles. 

Western red cedar is the largest of the four true cedars 
found in the world. ‘The wood is light, soft, of close 
straight grain, and very easy to work; it shrinks very little 
in seasoning and does not warp. It contains a natural 
preservative, is entirely free from resin or pitch, and has 
a marked resistance to decay or the attacks of insects. This 
wood should not be confused with the eastern red cedar 
or with California redwood, as it is a different species 
from either. It is used for rough lumber, siding, exterior, 
and interior trim and is the principal shingle wood of 
this country. This wood has a decided affinity for paints 
and stains, but it can be left unpainted if desired as it 
does not deteriorate to any great extent even under the 
most severe climatic change. 

Cypress is a large tree growing in the swamps and 
lowlands of the Southeastern States. It sheds its leaves 
annually and is frequently called “bald cypress.” The 
wood varies in color from pale yellow to dark brown and 
in weight and texture from light and soft to rather hard 
and heavy. It has the general structure and durability of 
a cedar, but is unscented, and is nearest to redwood in its 
properties. ‘The general uses of this wood are for green- 
house construction, exterior and interior trim and next 
to western red cedar, it is the leading shingle wood, as I 
wrote in my previous article (March, 1930). Cypress 
shingles have been claimed to have lasted over a century. 
Another use of cypress in which it stands almost alone is 
for tanks, cedar being practically the only other wood 
used for this purpose. One of the principal reasons for 
the desirability of cypress as a tank wood is that it imparts 
no flavor to the water. Cypress takes paint very well and 
on account of its color and attractive grain, it can be given 
a natural finish and makes a most attractive appearance. 
Pecky or “peggy” cypress has large galleries or passages 
which resemble the work of worms; these are due to the 
attacks of a fungus. ‘These galleries contain powdered 
wood when the lumber is first sawn. ‘The action of the 
fungus ceases when the tree is felled, and the lumber is 
highly resistant to further decay. 











There are two well known species of hemlock grow- 
ing in this country, the Eastern and the Western. The 
wood of the eastern hemlock is about the color of spruce, 
but it is harder, more brittle and more likely to be defec- 
tive. This wood is only used for structural purposes, and 
is a very inferior structural timber, and should only be used 
where economy is the first and greatest consideration, and 
only on small and unimportant buildings. Western 
hemlock is a much superior wood to the eastern species. It 
is uniform in texture, nonresinous and tough, but works 
easily. It is free from shake, and is not brash and 
splintery like the eastern hemlock and has a beautiful 
grain. This wood is used for structural work, rough lumber, 
flooring, siding, and interior trim. It takes and holds 
paint and enamel very well and can be stained and given a 
natural finish. So far this wood has not been used to any 
great extent in the Eastern States, but has been exported to 
England where it has been quite extensively used for 
interior paneling. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens used it for the 
paneling in the board room of Baring Brothers’ Bank in 
London with excellent results. 

There are two principal species of larch in this country, 
the Eastern and Western. The eastern larch, commonly 
called tamarack or hackmatack, is a slender tree growing 
in swamps in the Lake States and the Northeast. It is used 
as a structural timber and for lath, and is marketed mixed 
with white pine and fir. Western larch is a large tree 
growing in Western Montana and Northern Idaho; in 
many respects it resembles cypress. The wood is a reddish 
brown color with a rather conspicuous grain, and is im- 
pregnated with preservative oils which cause it to offer 
a remarkable resistance to decay when placed in contact 
with the soil or other intermittently moist surroundings. 
It is used for structural timber, flooring, and interior 
trim. 

Redwood, frequently called “California redwood,” is 
a large tree, often attaining gigantic size and found at 
its best in the fog belt along the Pacific slope of the 
Coast Range in Northern California. Redwood should 
not be confused with the giant Sequoia or “bigtree” to 
which it is closely related, but the lumber and timber of 
which very rarely enter the market. ‘The wood varies 
in quality from light, soft grained, and easily worked to 
decidedly hard, heavy and more or less flinty. The 
color is a pale cherry which deepens on exposure. It is 
exceedingly durable, and very well adapted for uses where 
resistance to decay and to the attacks of insects is essential, 
except in heavy construction. This wood is used for 
siding, sash and doors, exterior and interior trim and 
shingles. Redwood has acquired a reputation for resistance 
to fire which is not too well founded, although it is not 
as inflammable as most other softwoods. I very well re- 
member some years ago a wealthy man living in one of the 
outlying districts of New York City built a fireproof 
library adjoining his house. Happening to be there on 
business, he very carefully explained it all to me, how 
everything was brick, stone, iron or concrete, excepting the 
book shelves which were of redwood, which, as he ex- 
plained, was “fireproof.” During the conversation we 
were enjoying the heat from a roaring fire in the big 
fireplace, which was being fed by the workmen with ends 
sawn off the redwood shelving. 

Of all the native hardwoods, oak is undoubtedly the 
most widely used and the most valuable, both as a struc- 
tural and a finishing wood. The many species of oak, so 
far as architectural uses are concerned, are divided into 
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In the white oak 


two groups, the white and the red. 
group are eight different species which are classed as 
white oak by the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and ten which are classed as red oak. ‘These various species, 
with the exception of the true white oak and the true 
red oak, are almost entirely used as structural timber. 
All of the woods have many properties in common, being 
hard, heavy, strong, fairly easy to work, taking a very 
good finish and showing a characteristic figure on quarter 
sawn surfaces. There is naturally considerable variation 
of the wood not only in the different species, but also in 
the different trees of the same species, as the result of 
age, rate of growth, and the character of the soil. Wood 
from the old trees of slow growth is the mellowest. White 
oak is the best for practically all purposes, being more 
durable, less porous and of a lighter color. The principal 
sources of supply are Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. The best quality comes from 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. It is medium hard, of 
clear texture and when quarter sawn shows fine flakes. 
The Tennessee white oak is soft with a pinkish shade 
from the mountain districts and white from the valleys. 
Mississippi and Arkansas white oaks are generally very 
hard, white, and have a tendency to run to comb grain. 
Red oak is much more porous than white oak and has a 
decidedly pinkish color. Oak is used as a structural timber 
where compressive stresses occur and where a hardwood is 
desired, such as posts, foot blocks for trusses, bolsters and 
tree nails, and as a finishing wood for interior trim, 
furniture and flooring. 

In addition to the native grown oak, several varieties of 
oak are imported for high class interior finish and flooring. 
Notable among these are English oak, Austrian oak, 
Bavarian oak and Australian lacy oak. English oak is of a 
yellowish color, turning to a rich brown, and very often 
nearly black, with age. Australian lacy oak has a brown- 
ish color and a beautiful lacy grain, and some of the 
flooring companies are advertising it quite extensively at 
the present time. 

There are two species of ash which are recognized com- 
mercially: white ash and black ash. White ash is noted for 
its strength and stiffness and is used for interior trim, 
furniture, and is the best known wood for drain boards for 
sinks. Black ash or brown ash is darker in color and 
lighter in weight than white ash, being more or less like 
chestnut in many of its properties and uses. 


Chestnut was in the past a very important timber in 
Southern New England and New York; but is now limited 
to the Southern Appalachian region, due to the attack of 
the blight which has destroyed a vast number of the trees. 
The wood is a pale brown in color, of medium density 
rather coarse textured and highly durable. In structure 
and general appearance it resembles black ash. Its prin- 
cipal uses are for interior trim and for furniture. 
Wormy chestnut makes a particularly good core for 
veneered work, as it does not warp, shrink nor swell, and 
is perfectly safe to use, because the chestnut borer only 
works on live timber in the tree. 

This country produces several varieties of birch trees, 
but the greater portion of the lumber is from the yellow 
birch and the sweet, black, or cherry birch, as it is some- 
times called. The hardest and smoothest grained wood 
grows in the hardwood forests of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Sweet birch is somewhat harder and stronger than yellow 
birch, but there is usually no distinction made in the 
woods, as both produce lumber which is sold as unselected 








Benjamin Moscowitz, Architect 
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or mixed color birch, and the sapwood of each is known 
as “white birch,” and the heartwood as “red birch.” 
Birch is one of the hardest and strongest of the native 
hardwoods; it is fine textured and has a very attractively 
figured grain. It looks equally well whether plain or 
quarter sawn, and is capable of taking a high polish. It 
may be given a natural finish or stained to imitate 
mahogany and it is a very fine base for enamels. If 
enameled or painted the unselected birch, which costs less 
than the red or white birch, should be used. ‘This wood 
is used for furniture, fine cabinet work, interior trim, and 
for flooring. Birch flooring compares very favorably in 
service value with maple flooring and selected red birch 
makes a very beautiful floor. Maples are divided into two 
kinds, the hard and the soft. Hard maple is furnished by 
the sugar maple and the black maple, the principal source 
of supply being from Wisconsin and Michigan. ‘The wood 
is heavy, hard, strong, fine textured, easy to work and 
takes a high polish. The principal kinds of figured maple 
are “curly grained,” “fiddle back,” and “bird’s-eye,” 
which are greatly esteemed by cabinet makers and furni- 
ture manufacturers. Maple is used for furniture, interior 
trim and flooring. As a flooring wood hard maple ranks 
very high as it is free from splintering and slivering and 
has most excellent wearing qualities; in fact tests have 
shown that it wears better than any of our native hard- 
woods. Soft maple is the product of the red maple and 
the silver maple. It is less dense and not as strong as 
hard maple, and is more limited in its uses, although occu- 
pying a portion of the same field. 

Walnut, generally known as black walnut, is without 
question the leading native grown cabinet wood. It grows 
in the Eastern, Middle Western, and Southern States, the 
main source of supply being in the Middle West. The 
wood has a natural brown color with a beautifully figured 
grain; the sapwood is nearly white, but turns brown upon 
steaming. It combines moderate weight with maximum 
strength, is easily worked because of its close grain, takes 
carving very well and can be given a wonderfully fine 
finish; a dull waxed finish shows the grain of the wood to 
a good advantage. The wood does not warp nor shrink 
and has great resistance to moisture and to changes in 
temperature. Burl walnut is obtained by slicing the huge 
knots or burls which sometimes form like great warts on 
a walnut tree. The twisted and thickened wood fiber in 
these burls gives very beautiful bird’s-eye and peacock 
tail patterns. Walnut is used for furniture, fine cabinet 
work, interior finish and flooring. Walnut flooring gives 
very good service and looks wonderfully well on account 
of its charming figured grain and is very popular for 
large display windows. Several varieties of walnut are im- 
ported from European countries, among which are Cir- 
cassian walnut, Italian walnut, French walnut, and 
English walnut. All the European walnuts are the same 
species the only difference being due to the soil in which 
they grow and the climatic conditions. The walnut is 
supposed to have originated in Persia and was introduced 
into the various countries at various times. The Romans 
introduced it into Italy, and are said to have introduced 
it into England, but the earliest authentic record we have 
is that they were brought from Persia in 1565, and 
planted in Wilton Park in Wiltshire by the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. English walnut is usually light 
brown in color, with black markings or lines; some 
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French 
and Italian walnuts resemble the English walnut, but they 
are generally lighter in color, of a milder texture, and 
either plain or with a curling or “fiddle back” figure. 
Circassian walnut is obtained from the region to the west 


varieties have a very rich tiger-striped figure. 


of the Black Sea. This wood is noted for its very beau- 
tiful figure, the peculiar tracery of the dark pigments 
being like the veins in marble. The European walnuts 
are used for furniture, fine cabinet work, and interior 
finish. 

Butternut, which is quite closely related to the black 
walnut, is often called “white walnut,” but it lacks the 
strength, rich color, and prominent figure of the more 
valuable wood. It is soft, easily worked wood, light 
brown in color and is used for furniture and interior 
finish. In some sections of the country this wood is called 
satin wood, but it should not be confused with the Ceylon 
or West Indian satin woods which are an entirely different 
species. 

There are a number of varieties of cherry in this 
country but only one, the wild black cherry, supplies 
commercial umber. ‘The wood is moderately hard, works 
easily and is decidedly free from defects. It has a rich 
reddish color, with very little contrast between heartwood 
and sapwood, it ages very well, does not fade with expo- 
sure to the sunlight and it is not subject to any bleaching of 
its color when finished in the natural wood. It does not 
warp, cup, twist, shrink, contract or expand with changes 
in the temperature, and has a very low moisture absorp- 
tion. ‘This wood is used for furniture, fine cabinet work 
and interior finish. It takes a very fine natural finish, 
and is, also, a splendid base for paint and enamels. There- 
fore it is frequently used for fine turned and moulded 
work in conjunction with white pine or whitewood, on 
account of its being less liable to fracture due tovits hard- 
ness. About forty years ago cherry was very liberally 
used for furniture and interior finish, in fact it was one 
of the leading hardwoods, but for quite some years it was 
practically off the market. At the present time it appears 
to be coming back to something like its old place with 
apparently a good supply to draw upon. 

There are two kinds of gum which furnish lumber, 
red gum and tupelo gum. Red gum, also called hazel, 
is a very common tree throughout the hardwood bottom 
lands of the South. The wood is fine and uniformly tex- 
tured and takes a beautiful satin-like finish. It is of a 
brownish color, often variegated with black, suggesting Cir- 
cassian walnut. ‘This wood is used for furniture and for 
interior finish. It must be handled very carefully to pre- 
vent warping; also, it must be thoroughly seasoned and 
properly kiln dried before using or it will not stand up 
well. This was found to be the case in New York City 
some years ago, when a quantity of improperly seasoned 
red gum was used for interior finish with very bad results. 
Red gum is exported to England where the heartwood is 
known as “satin walnut” and the sapwood as “hazel pine.” 
Tupelo gum, sometimes called “bay poplar,” is another 
Southern timber and it often grows in a mixture with 
cypress. ‘The wood, which is nearly white in color, is soft, 
fine textured, cross grained, tough, and strong. It finishes 
smoothly, but is rather inclined to warp. This wood is 
principally used for flooring. 


(Continued in the next issue) 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 





number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. 


Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 


changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 


of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 


architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 
interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 


if they are to be inserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 

S. A. Cyr, 4404 St. André Street, Montreal, Canada, 
wishes to purchase copies of Pencit Pons from March, 
1923, to January, 1924, inclusive. 

Joseph H. Radoms, 334 Sayre Street, Montgomery, 
Alabama, has the following for sale at very low prices: a 
bound volume of Pencit Points for the year, 1921; a good 
selection of architectural books, including bound volumes 
of back numbers of leading architectural magazines, such 
as Arte y Decoracian en Espania, 7 volumes, and Prentice’s 
Renaissance Architecture and Ornament, 

J. Stanley Bedford, 21 Blauvelt Avenue, Dumont, N. J., 
will accept any reasonable offer, F. O. B., for the follow- 
ing Copies of Pencit Points: 1920, June, July, August, 
September, November, and December; 1921, June, July, 
August, September, and November; 1922, April and 
September; 1925, complete; 1926, January, February, 
March, May, August, September, October, November, and 
December. 

Richard J. Werner, 1315 Burnett Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, would like to secure a copy of the November, 1929, 
issue of PENciL PornTs. 

The following is offered for sale: oak table, 6 feet, 
$10; oak arm chairs, $3; blue print cabinet, $25, Address 
Room 2003, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Peter Mrock, 63 Chicago Strect, Fall River, Mass., 
would like to obtain a copy of the May, 1929, issue of 
Pencit Points. 

Everett C. Bradley, 11 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has the following for sale: White Pine Series, Vol. 
VII, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. VIII, No. 4; Vol. LX, No. 5; 
Architectural Forum, Part Il, all for 1927; March, 1928; 
January, March, and April, 1929. 

Rucl S. Hawke, Service Dept., Louisville Gas and 
Electric Co., 311 W. Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky., 
would like to obtain the following copies of PENcIL 


Points: February, May, August, and November, 1928; . 


February and April, 1929. 

Fred J. Clarke, 424 Barrington Street, Halifax, N. S., 
would like to exchange pencil drawings, etchings, etc. 
Artists and student artists please communicate with him. 


Julio C. Japon, 230 West 107th Street, New York, 
N. Y., has for sale, at $10 each copy, twelve volumes of 
Art and Decoration in Spain, recently purchased in Cuba, 
originally costing $14 each. 

The Regional Plan Association, Inc., 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, wants to buy the following articles: 
drafting table, 60” x 120”; drafting table, 54” x 72”; 
3 plain stools; plan cabinet with drawers having inside 
measurements 54” x 40”, 

Norman Bel Geddes, 128 East 37th Street, New York, 
N. Y., would like to obtain a copy of the January, 1929, 
issue of PENnciL Points. 


PERSONALS 


G. W. Spautpine, of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and ALLAN 
Turrorp, of Gering, Nebraska, have formed a partnership 
for the general practice of architecture under the firm 
name of Spautpinc & Turrorp, with offices at 1706 
Broadway, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 

Aaron G. ALEXANDER, ARCHITECT, formerly with Hobart 
Upjohn, and Peabody, Wilson & Brown, has taken charge 
of the architectural department of the National City 
Realty Corporation, 52 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
LinpEN & Herr have dissolved partnership. Gordon 
Herr, Jr., will continue a general practice of architectural 
and commercial design at the same address, 306 Plaza 
Bldg., Oakland, Calif. Mr. Linden will open his own 
office in the Atlas Bldg., Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
SicvaLp L. Bere, 917 Curtis Street, Berkeley, Calif., has 
been awarded a certificate to practice architecture in that 
state. 

Cocains & HEDLANDER have removed their offices from 49 
West Putnam Avenue to 45 East Putnam Avenue, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

James Riety Gorvon, Arcuirect, has moved his offices 
to Suite 509, Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Bldg., 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

SaMUEL Lewis Mavxkinp, Arcuitect, ‘has moved his 
ofices from 88 West Park Street to 60 West Park Street, 
Long Beach, L. L., N. Y. 


(Continued on page 90, Advertising Section) 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 94, 98, AND 99 IN THE 
ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Watcu Pencil Points each month for the Eldorado Texture reproductions by Ernest 
W. Watson. Send for samples of Eldorado, “The Master Drawing Pencil,” to Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Pencil Dept. 167-J, Jersey City N. J. 
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PERSONALS 

(Continued from page 404, Editorial Section ) 
LANCELOT SUKERT AND G. Franx Corpner have entered 
into partnership with offices at 301-303 Architects’ Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Sukert is President and Mr. 
Cordner is Secretary of the Michigan Society of Architects. 
Micuaet J. Horrmann, Jr., has recently opened his 
studio at 192 Wakefield Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
practice of architecture. 
Miriam Hivuarp Fiicx, Arcuirect, has moved from 
210 East 77th Street to the McCutcheon Building, 607 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
RussELL SEyMour, ARCHITECT, has moved from the 
Hamby Building to the Mitchell Building, 227 W. 
Forsyth Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Emit FaLKENHAINER, ARCHITECT, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 371 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Froyp E. Brewster, formerly assoeiated with the late 
George Washington Smith, Santa Barbara architect, has 
opened his own office for the practice of architecture at 
889 Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





A CORRECTION 
IN THE ADVERTISEMENT Of the Johnson Service Co. in our 
February issue in which the Williamsburg Savings Bank 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., is illustrated, credit should have 
been given to Frank Sutton as engineer for this building. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK BY JOHN CANADAY 
SIXTH STREET BRIDGE OVER WALLER CREEK, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


ANYONE KNOWING the correct addresses of the following 
will confer a favor by sending them to this office; THE 
Pencit Points Press, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
New York. 

AxaBaMa: Birmingham; Edwin B. Lancaster. 
Cauirornia: Los Angeles; Richard H. Colmyer, Jr., 
Lucretia M. Foster, A. B. Gardner, Nicholas A. Kabushko, 
Stanley Nelson, Harold Santasiere, W. L. Vogel, Sidney 
J. Walsh, Jr., Willard White. Oakland; Harold Wolfard. 
San Francisco; Sturges Carne, T. L. Lingham, O. T. Stone, 
Harold C. Ferree, V. A. Heckart. 

Cotoravo: Denver; H. Jerome Andrus. 
Connecticut: New Haven; Geo. T. Licht. 
Froripa: St. Petersburg; L. V. Howell. 
Georcia: Brunswick; Lawrence P. Sangston. 
A. L. Morris. 

Inuinois: Chicago; F. Thomas Browne, J. L. Creasey, 
Harold E. Bechtel. Urbana; Don Knoblauch. 
Inpiana: Bloomington; Indiana Oolitic 
Hammond; Louis Hess. 

MassacuusETTs: Boston; Richard C. Wood, Wm. J. Lively. 
Minnesota: Stillwater; Draver Wilson. 
MississipP1: Gulfport; John J. Kelly 
Missouri: St. Louis; Paul Corrubia. 

New Jersey: Herkimer; S. W. Cassidy. 
Robert Bimek. 

New York: Brooklyn; Wm. Levy, Edel Sparre. 
port; J. Walter Schiess. Kingston; 
Long Island City; J. G. Elliott. Mamaroneck; M. B. 
Sanders, Jr. New York City; Henry J. Abrams, Lewis 
O. Burkhardt, Martin Charles, David J. Cohan, Armando 
d’Angelo, Fermin de Goicoechea, R. Gari, Irving Podell, 
Carl Price. Syracuse; Gerald K. Clark. Woodside; 
John Moore. 

No. Caroxina: Durham; Arnold Perreton. 

Onto: Cincinnati; Carroll W. Everett. Cleveland; Julian 
Crowgey. St. Bernard; P. L. Engel. 

PennsyLvania: Philadelphia; Wm. T. Ahern, Herbert 
Steiglitz, Tilden, Register & Pepper. Pittsburgh; Samuel 
Bond. 

Texas: Amarillo; Claude J. Cosner. 
Crane. 

Wasuincton: Spokane; C. R. Butcher. 
Wisconsin: Green Bay; Joe B. Wood. 

Cusa: Mario Esquiros Ramos. 

Canava: Westmount, Que.; Edwin A, Sherrard. 


Atlanta; 


Limestone. 


Freehold ; 


Free- 
Kenneth Carver. 


Legion; Hubert H. 
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“RACKET” OF THE REGISTRATION OF 

ARCHITECTS 
(Continued from page 371, Editorial Section) 
(But why the future tense, Mr. Jones, since it has all 
happened? ); and “Every applicant must be accorded his 
constitutional right to be judged by his peers (equals), 
and not by a bureaucratic clerk who knows nothing about 
qualifications and whose actions are purely routine.” On 
the point of being judged by one’s equals, I should like 
to raise the question of the fitness of the examining board 
memberships, not only in this state but everywhere, to 
examine the average young architect with training by 
applicatory method, upon any proper modern basis. While 
there are honorable exceptions to my general criticism, 
it is generally the fact that membership on such boards 
is made up of men trained in obsolete academic theories 
or not trained at all, and professors who are professors be- 
cause unfit to be architects. They are mere bureaucrats 
no better than the curt clerks at Albany who, finding them- 
selves the discards of business and profession, are en- 
deavoring “‘to keep out” the ablest and, to them, the “most 
dangerous” competition. 

Of what service is it to the public that a man of the 
intuitive, imaginative, and inventive capacity of a Bru- 
nelleschi or Bramante should be examined in the light 
of the piffling knowledge of men whose alleged qualifi- 
cation is merely the academic parsley of a college degree, 
or be required to spend “three years in the office of a 
reputable architect”? And as a final question—by whose 
altesse of judgment and by what standard is that word 
“reputable” to be defined? —Francis S. Swa es. 





A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


(Other items on pages 94 and 98, Advertising Section) 


Wanted: Free lance work in architectural construction, 
details, elevations, preliminary layouts, office layouts and 
interiors; architectural modeling and compositions, special- 
izing in suburban and town residences. S. E. Pearman, 
1722 West 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Young woman, 22, graduate of four- 
year art school course. Two years’ experience in monu- 
mental design. Good at perspective renderings in water 
color and pencil, blue prints and full sizes. Ambitious and 
hard working. Knowledge of typing and general office 
practice. Box No. 531, care of Pencit Pornrts. 

Position Wanted: Young student would like position as 
tracer. Al. Rice, 238 Columbus Place, Cliffside, N. J. 
Position Wanted: Young High School graduate, 20 years 
old, wishes position as beginner in architect’s office, in 
Indianapolis or vicinity. Studied architectural drafting in 
High School. Can make perspective drawings. Wayne 
Smith, 507 E. Sycamore, Kokomo, Indiana. 

Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, ten years’ 
experience, design, working drawings, superintending. All 
types of work. Any place in the U. S. Box No. 532, care 
of Penci Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Stenographer-secretary (Christian), 
neat, accurate. Prefers technical work. Seven years’ un- 
usual experience. One year with architect, eight months 
with builder. Knowledge of general office work, filing and 
operation of any type switchboard. Salary $30—$35. 
ae L. J., 3737 Warren Street, Jackson Heights, L. I., 


Position Wanted: Architect with thorough grounding in 
domestic architecture and details; knowledge of landscape 
design, planting and details. Keen knowledge of all interior 
designs and details, a fine sense of color and sure knowledge 
of decoration, interior furnishings, fabrics and floor cover- 
ings. Box No. 533, care of Pencit Points. 

Position Wanted: Stenographer-secretary, who has had 
extensive experience in architects’ offices, desires position in 
New York City. Box No. 534, care of Penci. Ports. 
Position Wanted: University graduate, designer and all- 
round draftsman. Seven years’ experience in New York 
and Eastern states doing churches, schools and residences. 
Would like permanent connection with small firm. Free 
to go anywhere after June 15th. Box No. 539, care of 
Pencit Pornts. 
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SOLVED... 


an unusual Nentilation Problem 


This installation at the Standard Stock and Mining Exchange of Toronto 
is an interesting example of the adaptability of Sturtevant Unit Heater- 
Ventilators to a wide variety of ventilating services. 


Laying out a ventilating system for the exchange floor of this building Sseidged Seok tx Slaken Richens 'teeen, 
presented an unusual problem. Building a fan room at some point in Canada. Architects in charge of remodel- 
ling: George, Moorehouse & King,Toronto. 


the main room would have seriously interfered with the architectural Consulting Engineers: McMaster-Jacob Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., Toronto. General Contrac- 


i i tors: Witchall & Son, Toronto. Heating 
features. Furthermore, the unfavorable location of the fresh air supply ee en eS Wt tee Tene 
introduced other difficulties. 


Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators provided the solution. Seven were 
installed above the quotation boara as illustrated, eliminating the neces- 
sity of a fan room. Units discharge air downward at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Fresh air is conducted from the roof in ducts enclosed in the wall. 


Our Catalog No. 361 shows a wide variety of Unit Heater-Ventila- 
tor installations and we are sure you will find it to be interesting and 
helpful. Any Sturtevant office will gladly send you a copy. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities: Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt. 
Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg —Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


4 the Siler 
S UrlieVani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR @ro FILTERED CLEAN eyo AND TEMPERED 





